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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The publication of the ‘testimony taken by the New 
York Insurance Cominissioner in the course of his inves- 
tigation of the atfairs of the Equitable Life Insurance 
company has made e@ very painful impression. It dis- 
closes the -lirectors and officers of the company exploit- 
ing the enormous funds of the company, of which they 
were trustees in the interest of widows and crphans, for 
their own private ends, with shameless disregard of the 
the first principles of honesty. As directors they sanc- 
tioned sales and purchases of securities in which they 
were interested as officers or promoters of other corpora- 
tions or on their own account, apportioning huge profits 
among themselves on transacticns which should have 
sent them to the state priscn. Not the least amazing 
exhibit in the list is that of United States Senator De- 
pew, drawing $20.000 annually for more or less imaginary 
services, and securing a loan of $250,900 on prorerty cf 
the Depew !mprevement company, which was appraised 
at $150,600, and was actually fcreclcsed at $50,000. 

* * * 

Another grave ahuse of trust, of a different sort, is 
brought to light in ccnnecticn with the cotton report of 
the bureau of statistics of the department of agriculture. 
It has been for seme time suspected that ther: were 
“leaks” in the department, by means of which advance 
information of great value to speculative interests fil- 
tered out. It is now known that trusted officials of the 
bureau have been in callusion with speculators in this 
way as regards the cotton reports, and it is believed also 
as to the corn and tobacco estimates; and there is reason 
to believe that not cnly has there been a guilty selling of 
advance information, but that the estimates themseives; 
may have heen doctored to favor certain speculators. 
So it came to pass the other day that the officials and 
experts engaged on the final corn and wheat estimates 
were kept under lock and key, severed from telephonic 
or other communication with the outside world until 
their work was done. President Roosevelt has ordered 
a searching imvestigaticn 

* 

The strange insurrection on the Russian battleship 
Potemkin went all to pieces at the last, and the muti- 
neers surrendered the ship to the Roumanian auth-ri- 
ties at the port of Kustenji. The Roumanian govern- 
ment agreed to treat the crew as foreign deserters, and 
to liberate them at whatever frontier they chose. So 
disappeared from view in small groups, the men 
who but recently had threatened a general insurrection, 
and had proclaimed the overthrow of the Russian autoe- 
racy Roumania surrendered the battleship itself, 
which was a good deal the worse for the mutineers’ 
treatment of it, to the Russian admiral. Whi'e this 
episoue was reaching this conclusion on the Black Sea, 
there was another violent demonstration of Russian un- 
rest and savagery at Moscow, where the prefect of police, 
General Shuvaloff, was assassinated in cold blood by a 
man in the guise of a peasant, who was one of several 
presenting petiticns to him. The assassin was cap- 
tured, and there is no doubt as to the political character 
of the crime. 

* * 

The Japanese peace envoys are on the way. They 
sailed frum Yokonama for Seattle on July 8, and are ex- 
pected tc reach Washington as early as August 1, and 
possibly earlier. Meanwhile, the two great armies are 
confronting each other in Manchuria, and no progress 
seems to have been made toward an armistice. The 
Japanese have landed 12,000 or more troops on the island 
of Sakhalin, and have practically taken possession of the 
island. This is their first real acquisiticn of Russian 


{Continued ou page 149. 
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THE STANDARD OF LOCAL ADMINISTRATION. 
BY MAYOR MC CLELLAN, NEW YORK CITY. 


It may be that I am old-fashioned, that my 
theories are obsolete, but I assure you I am sin- 
cere in saying that I believe that schools exist for 
man, and not man for schools. There is no more 
misused, misapplied, and misunderstood word in 
the English language than education. To teach 
is one thing; to educate is another. You can 
teach a bulfinch to whistle “Hail Columbia,” or a 


parrot to sing the “Star Spangled Banner,” but in 


neither case will your efforts have resulted in pro- 
ducing a useful American citizen. 

Teaching, so far as it goes, is most admirable, 
but the teaching of children that does not educate 
can scarcely justify any expenditure of public 
moneys. What our scheme of government re- 
quires is that our children be educated. They 
must be taught, of course, as a condition prece- 
dent to the education; but the teaching is only a 
means to an end, and is by no means an end in 
itself. 

In the race for wealth in which for years we 
have been engaged, our educators, recognizing 
the economic law of supply and demand, have 
tried to bring to market only salable goods. 
When fond parents have preferred that colleges 
should turn out money-making machines rather 
than educated men, colleges have met the demand, 
and well-chosen elective courses have graduated 
hard-headed voung men ready to begin the strug- 
gle for life. Time being literally money, every 
day saved in preparation for the contest has been 
considered of advantage. A _ bachelor-of-arts de- 
gree in many cases means that its recipient is a 
specialist in some one narrow line of money-mak- 
ing, and not that he is the possessor of a liberal 
education. The craze to turn out complete 
money-making machines is not confined to our 
colleges, it has even entered the field of public 
education. 

As the .requirements of modern conditions 
change, so the requirements needed to meet 
modern conditions change. The three R’s of yes- 
terday may not necessarily be the three R’s of to- 
day. But there are certain fundamental subjects 
that every one must know, and know well, if suc- 
cess in after life is to be hoped for. However 
much opinions may differ as to what should con- 
stitute a liberal or a fundamental education, there 
should be no difference of opinion as to what 
should form the groundwork. ; 

I do not believe any one can be educated who 
has not at least a smattering of the three R’s. It 
may possibly serve some mysteriously useful pur- 
pose to teach twelve-year-old boys who cannot 


read even the simplest English to sew buttons on 
shirts, or to drill girls of the same age to. whom 
the rule of three is unknown in the theory but not 
in the practice of music and cooking—for both are 
often bracketed together in our school curricula. 
But the ignorant outsider who is excluded from 
the Parnassus of “educational circles” may-.be per- 
mitted to wonder at the wherefore of it all. 

It is anything but flattering to our “standards of 
local administration” that the products of our great 
urban public schools seldom succeed at either 
West Point or Annapolis. Run through a list of 
the honor men at both academies, and, while you 
will often find among them the products of private 
institutions, you will find that the vast majority 
come from the little cross-road country school- 
house, whose simple-minded teacher—God bless 
her!—has had no other working capital at her 
command than a fair knowledge of the three R’s 
which she has conscientiously imparted to her 
pupils. 

I trust you will not imagine that I am playing 
Devil’s advocate, at the canonization of what in so- 
called “educational circles” are known as “educa- 
tional utilities.” Many of them are really most 
useful, if properly and thoroughly taught. But 
the tendency which exists to exploit the teacher 
at the expense of the taught inevitably results in 
giving the pupil the merest smattering of in- 
numerable subjects, in puzzling his poor little 
brain without developing it. 

The chief purpose—for that matter, the only 
purpose of public education—for it is with public 
education only that we are concerned to-day—is 
to make good citizens of the republic. We owe an 
equal duty to every boy and girl in the land. To 
see to it that every child whose parents cannot 
afiord to give it an education is thoroughly 
grounded in at least the rudiments of learning, is 
taught to study and to think, and is given the tools 
with which if so disposed it may. still further edu- 
cate itself. “Get-wise-quick” theories are as per- 
nicious as “Get-rich-quick” concerns. We can- 
not hope to produce scholars ready made. If we 
can cultivate the habit of study and of thought we 
shall have accomplished much, 

‘The country needs men of thought and men of 
learning, and needs them badly. The man who 
thinks may be a greater patriot than the man who 
does. We have deified action at the expense of 
thought. We suffer from the spirit of unrest, 
which frequently prompts us to ill-considered, im- 
matured and thoughtless action.. We are inclined 
to applaud the man who does, not so much be- 
cause he accomplishes anything useful as because 


he accomplishes something, be it good, bad or in- 
different. 
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Contentment bids fair to be banished from our 
existence. Contentment and happiness are syn- 
onymous, but we prefer to sacrifice both in a strug- 
gle for the unobtainable. Were our ambitions 
laudable, our state of mind would be most com- 
mendable, but unfortunately we scarcely know 
what we are striving for. W have forgotten that 
deeds are merely a means to an end. Having no 
particular end in view, we treat the deeds them- 
selves as the summum bonun, the ultimate object 
of attainment. 

You who are here to-day are charged in your 
life’s work with one of the sublimest missions in 
the world; not to make savants or scholars, not 
to make writers of books, or sages, but to make 
honest, thoughtful, God-fearing men and women. 
It you succeed in doing this you will have proved 
the reason for your existence. 


THE FUTURE OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


BY DR. W. T. HARRIS, 
U. 8. Commissioner of Education. 

The first question of interest to the teacher in- 
quiring about salaries is:—Are the positions of 
teachers in a state annual positions or merely tem- 
porary occupations lasting only for a small frac- 
tion of the year? The annual position means a 
teacher employed by the year, who takes up teach- 
ing as a vocation and does not have to shift to 
other occupations to eke out the salary received 
from his vocation as teacher. 

The second important question is:—How many 
well paying positions there are. How many posi- 
tions are there in the teachers’ ranks which 
promise the individual, successful in his profession 
of teacher, an increase above the position he at 
present occupies, sav to a salary one-fourth larger, 
or one-half larger; how many positions will open 
to him that are twice or three times, or four times 
what he receives now when he first enters the pro- 
fession? The ambitious teacher wishes to have a 
career before him. 

The average annual increase in higher educa- 
tion throws open nearly one thousand new places 
a year in colleges and universities for teachers pro- 
moted from the secondary schools who have the 
requisite skill and scholarship. There were in 
1890, 7,918 professors and instructors in the col- 
leges and universities of the United States, not 
counting the professional schools. In 1903 the 
number had risen to 20,887. 

The teacher whose salary is low asks himself 
what he is going to do about it. He may submit 
in sorrow to his lot, or he may take a more heroic 
view of the matter, and consider that the lot he will 
occupy depends in large measure upon his own 
efforts. He will then try to improve his skill in 
teaching, and to make his field of learning more 
extensive and accurate. He will make enthusias- 
tic culture studies in literature and art as well as 
in science. He will study to perfect himsélf in 
fine manners. 

The increase in lucrative occupations in the 
professional classes, who furnish protection for 
health and property, assist by competition the in- 
crease of salaries for teachers by drawing their 
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supply of workers from the higher educated 
classes. 

The recent canvass of the salaries by the special 
committee of which Colonel Wright, the chairman, 
makes report this year, shows 53,554 positions. 
with annual salaries of $600 and over, one-half of 
which pay $600 and upward, 14,193 of $500 to 
$600, and 17,728 annual salaries below $500. 

I stop at salaries at $600 because he who re- 
ceives $600 per year receives more than his quota 
of the total production of the United States, the 
total income of the nation in 1900, made ona 
liberal basis, being only $551.56 per inhabitant, 
if divided among the entire numer of men, 
women, and children, 76,000,000 in all. In this 
estimate I do not set aside anything for the rent 
of real estate, nor anythin; for the interest on 
capital, nor anything for the extra pay of the or- 
ganizing and directing power, which contri!-utes 
s» much toward the increase of the production of 
weaith. 

No teacher has a right to complain on a social- 
istic basis if he is receiving a salary for his annual 
serv:ce~ of $600, 

The professional teacher demands a permanent 
vocation at living wages, as I have said, with 
plenty of higher positions for him with advanced 
wages as a reward for his increase in skill and cul- 
ture. 


CHILD LABOR AND COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


BY GEORGE H. MARTIN, 
Secretary Massachusetts State Board of Educ: ton. 


In all ages and among all people men have 
talked much of their own rights and of children’s 
duties: we are beginning to reverse the terms and 
assert children’s rights and men’s duties. 

The assertion of rights is in itself a sign of 
trouble. Trouble causes it and trouble follows it. 
It means war, and there never can be local order 
or universal peace until every human being has all 
that belongs to him and no more. Meantime 
society must occupy itself in finding out what does 
belong to its different members, and keep on fight- 
ing. 

It is not creditable to either modern civilization 
or modern Christianity that, after seventy-five 
years of fighting the wholesale exploitation of 
child labor in mines and mills, we should still find 
the enemy in defiant possession of so many en- 
trenched positions and defending them so 
successfully. 

Though the cry of the children has been sound- 
ing in our ears for two or three generations, it is 
stili true that every discovery and invention which 
modifies any industry so as to make child labor 
profitable makes it inevitable. Society has not 
yet learned that 

“The child’s sob in the silence curses deeper 
Than the strong man in his wrath.” 


That the strong man does not now anywhere have 
it all his own wav is reason for thankfulness and 
for hope. 

The fundamental postulate of this subject of 
child labor and compulsory education shapes it- 
self somewhat as follows: Every child comes 
into the world by no voluntary act of his own. In 
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the world he finds himself subject to inexorable 
physical laws whose penalties work automatical'y 
and pitilessly. He finds himself subjected to a 
multitude of social obligations equally inexorable, 
and he finds society organized with great com- 
plexity to enforce these obligations. Born with 
capacities for enjoyment lower and higher, he 
finds that the road to the highest enjoyment 1s a 
straight and narrow way, to find and to pursue 
which demands the most active and highly trained 
intelligence. 

When he comes into the world, this intelligence 
is only a germ,—a possibility. Its development 
is wavering and uncertain. At best it is slow, 
it may be arrested at any stage, it may never begin. 

His intelligence is developed, first, through his 
own experiences and, second, through the experi- 
ences of the race. In this process he needs help,—- 
instruction and guidance. 

His own experiences need to be interpreted to 
him and the experiences of the race made known 
to him. 

Thus two inalienable rights of the child reveal 
themselves. He has a claim upon the world for 
time and a claim for instructiontime in wh'ch 
to multiply experiences and to co-ordinate them, 
time to look about him and discover what kind of 
a world he has been born into, what kind of things 
are in it and what they are for, what kinds of people 
are in it and what they are for, time to find his way 
and to become way-wise or, to change the figure, 
time to get his bearings and to learn the ropes. 
Besides this he has a claim for time to learn what 
people before him have learned so that he may 
come to his struggle for existence with his intelli- 
gence broadened and quickened by having come 
into touch with the vital social forces that have 
been active in the world through all time. 

He has a claim to instruction, and to guidance 
while he is being instructed, and to intelligent in- 
struction and intelligent guidance. His claim in- 
cludes, first, instruction as to himself, his own 
nature and powers and needs, and guidance in the 
use of his powers and in the satisfying of his needs. 
It includes instruction as to the world about him 
and as to his relation to it, how to use it and how 
to find his way in it. It includes instruction and 
cuidance in finding ard using most expeditiously 
and profitably the knowledge which has been ac- 
quired and stored bythe generations which have 
vone before. 

Were these two rights which to us seem so se’f- 
evident as to need no public declaration, were 
these rights everywhere recognized and conceded, 
there would be no need of this discussion. 

But because they are not everywhere recog- 
nized, and because the child is too ignorant to de- 
clare them and too feeble to maintain them, a third 
right appears. The child has a right to protection 
in his rights. 

His rights are paramount because he has every- 
thing at stake. No other claims can take pre- 
cedence of his. They may be maintained against 
the world. a 

When we have brought ourselves to assent to all 
these propositions, our real difficulties begin. We 
say the child has a right to time. To how much 


_ happiness. 


time? He has a right to instruction. To how 
much instruction and to what kind? He has a 
right to protection. From whom does he need 
protection, and by whom and how should it be 
aftorded? 


He needs protection against himself. Were he 


the child of a savage, he might be safely left to 
follow his own will. Life about him is so simple, 
nature is so open, that by observation and imita- 
tion he may come easily and early to know all of 
life that he needs to know for his comfort and 
Uniortunately for him, into whatever 
social state he is born, no matter how complex the 


civilization, he comes into the world with the same ~ 


equipment of primitive instincts as if he were a 
savage. But for civilized life, these are inadequate 
and destructive. His wayward, uncalculating im- 
pulses must be restrained until he can learn why as. 
well as how to restrain himself. The child has a 
right to be governed. To leave him to himself is 
cruelty. 

He mav need protection against his parents,— 
sometimes against their indifference and neglect, 
sometimes against their physical abuse. With 
this phase we are not now concerned. He needs 
protection more often against their ignorance ard 
selfishness. 

Their own views of life may be so narrow and 
their power to reason so rudimentary that without 
knowing it they may sacrifice their children to their 
own comfort or ease. It is at this point that we 
touch most fundamentally the subject of child 
labor. 

Wherever we find children denied prematurely 
their right to time and instruction, we find the 
primary cause the ignorance and the selfishness of 
the parents. In every investigation into child 
labor it is found that the motive of the parent is 
to relieve himself from labor. Cases are com- 
mon,—among certain nationalities, they are al- 
most universal,—where the multiplication of chil- 


‘dren is for the avowed purpose of increasing the 


productive labor of the family and thereby reliey- 
ing the father more quickly from the necessity of 
labor. There is evidence that as the proportion of 
the family income derived from the labor of chil- 
dren increases, the earnings of the father decrease. 
A young Italian girl who asked for an employ- 
ment certificate gave as a reason that her father. 
was getting too old to work. He was forty-two. 

Whatever may be true in the country and on 
farms, it is certain that in factory towns where child 
labor is depended on for family support, race sui- 
cide is not delayed by large families. ; 

To this crime against childhood the parent is. 
tempted by the greed of employers. They furnish 
the opportunity which in the North has drawn as. 
by magnetic attraction the poor and ignorant 
peasants of Canada and Southern Europe and in 
the South the eaually poor and ignorant families 
trom the farms and the mountains. Against this. 
conspiracy between employer and parent the child 
is heipless. Only society by means of laws care- 
fully drawn and rigidly enforced can secure him 
his rights. To such legislation and to such en- 
forcement society is drawn by its own interest, and 
compelled by its highest obligation. Mercanti’e 
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interests can look out for themselves, but the chil- 
dren must be protected by the state. 

“Business,” said Talleyrand, cynically, “means 
other men’s money.” Too often it means other 
men’s bodies and souls. 

American conditions nowhere furnish a parallel 
to the revolting revelations made by the Parlia- 
mentary commission reports during the last cen- 
tury. Such indecent cruelty would not now be 
tolerated anywhere, but the same spirit is back of 
the scanty schooling allowed, the low age limit 
tolerated, and the exemption of favored industries. 

The obligation of the state has come to be 
recognized in all European countries and in most 
of the states of our own country. The exceptions 
are so few as to be conspicuous, and the absence 
of child labor laws in any state gives to that state 
an unenviable distinction. The history of child 
labor legislation shows a steadily rising standard 
of judgment as to the rights of the child and a con- 
tinuous quickening of the public conscience in re- 
gard to those rights and an increasing rigor in the 
effort to protect them. 

For example: In Massachusetts, beginning at a 
time when a child of any age might be employed 
in any industry any number of hours a day and all 
the time, we have seen an age limit fixed succes- 
sively at ten, thirteen, and fourteen vears. We 
have seen employment denied, first, in manufac- 
turing and mechanical industries and later in mer- 
cantile establishments. We have seen the hours 
of labor limited, first, to ten hours a day and then 
to fifty-eight hours a week. We have seen the 
required schooling rise from twelve weeks to 
eighteen, to twenty-four, to thirty-two, until now 
there is an average of thirty-seven. It has taken 
seventy years to bring all this about. 

The same evidence of a rising tide of righteous 
public sentiment exists in the legislation of nearly 
all the states, some of which now surpass Massa- 
chusetts in particular features of their laws. <A 
summary of the whole field shows that every stage 
of this progress is still represented in some state. 
There are still low age limits, still weakening ex- 
emptions, still favored industries, still scant school- 
ing, still inadequate means of enforcement. Leg- 
islation lags and execution is feeble. 

The time given to children to call their own in 
which to equip themselves for the battle of life in 
the most advanced communities has reached a 
maximum of fourteen years. This is low enough 
for any community, and wherever there is a lower 
limit all the social forces should combine to raise 
it. 

In my judgment it is also high enough, at least 
for the present. 

In fourteen years a child of even moderate 
abilitv, in a community which furnishes adequate 
school facilities, should have acquired a good ele- 
mentary education, broad enough and thorough 
enough for him to build upon by voluntary effort 
such superstructure of more advanced culture as 
he is inclined to. 

* 

fhrough the school supplementing the home or 
without it, the child is able to make some moral 
distinctions and he has acquired some sense of 


moral obligation. He knows the difference be- 
tween truth and falsehood, between mine and 
thine, between fair dealing and trickery. He 
knows honor from meanness, and has a keen sense 
of justice. All this'is no mean equipment for the 
young knight as he goes out to make his way in 
the world. 

If parents and schools have done their duty by 
hiin, the door into industrial life has been opened. 
A child has a right to be taught to work with his 
hands and to be made to work as a part of his 
preparation for self-support. This is not merely 
or chiefly that he may acquire manual skill, though 
he will find that useful, but that he may learn the 
social use of labor and begin to feel before he can 
see that labor is the tie that binds men together in 
the family and in the state. 

The child has a right to be taught how to be 
useful and to be increasingly useful as he grows in 
strength and intelligence. He has a right to know 
the pleasure of service and to feel the obligation of 
service. He has a right to have some place made 
for him in the industrial life of the family. 

The attitude of society towards childhood in this 
respect seems radically wrong. A child is con- 
sidered a gift of nature, like a piece of land, or a 
grove of trees, or a spring of water, or a running 
brook, or a deposit of mineral ore, which the 
owner may utilize or not as he pleases. 

If he is poor he may cultivate the land to feed 
his family, he may tap the trees for sugar or burn 
them for fuel, he may bottle his spring water and 
sell it for therapeutic purposes, he may dam his 
stream and make it run his mill, he may dig up his 
clay for bricks or his coal for fuel, or blast his 
ledges for marble or granite. 

{f he is rich he may do none of these things. 
He may allow his land to remain untilled, his 
spring to bubble through its sandy bed, his brook 
to chatter over stony ways or bicker through the 
meadows, his fields of clay and his ledges of rock 


.to remain untouched, finding in the picturesque 


beauty of their natural wildness gratification for 
his aesthetic sense, or, if less refined, he may get a 
lower sort of satisfaction from the mere fact of 


possession. 
So children are regarded and so they are 
treated. If the parents need. the child’s labor, or 


think they do, in the house or in the shop or on the 
farm, he is given work to do.- If the parents can 
aftord to do without it, or think they can, the child 
grows up with no industrial training, and, there- 
fore, with no insight into the actual working of 
the machinery of daily social life in the family and 
outside. 

In one case he helps to drag the family chariot, 
in the other he rides with the family in a parlor 
car. The cases are alike m that in neither is the 
question asked what is best for the child. In one 
case, the child is made to work not because it is 
good for him; in the other, he is kept from work 
although it is good for him. 

To how much instruction and to what kind has 
the child a right? I answer, to all that training in 
habits, to the use of all the tools, to the opening 
of all the doors, to all the most generous work of 
the best elementarv schools, and in addition to so 
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much instruction and training in the elements of 
domestic and iuechanical and agricultural and 
commercial labor as the boys and girls used to get 
in home and shop and on the farm before the de- 
mands of the school upon the time and strength of 
children became so exclusive. 

The school has no just claim upon all the time 
and thought of. a child at any age, unless in addi- 
tion to its own proper work it is forced to do the 
work of the home. 

If in the home there is no opportunity for the 
child to learn the use of his hands, then he should 
learn in the school shop and school kitchen and 
school garden; but, if he does learn to use his 
hands there, he should learn the more important 
lesson that in working with his hands he becomes 
a useful member of society, a giver as well as a re- 
ceiver. He should learn that the dignity of labor 
consists in the service that it renders. 

With such training continued until the child has 
reached the age of fourteen, he may leave school 
with a fair prospect of being able to make his way 
in the world, to utilize later opportunities to expand 
his intelligence and to increase his usefulness and 
his.happiness. Given all this and the child cannot 
complain that he has been unjustly treated. 

But when we have said that fourteen is a suita- 
ble limit for general child labor laws and general 
compulsory schooling laws, we have not said all. 
We have only said that this is the least that society 
should insist upon doing for all its children. 

We know that beyond the field of the elementary 
school there are opportunities for quickening and 
expanding the intelligence which it would be for 
the interest of children to avail themselves of. 
But these new fields are very wide and there is no 
one now wise enough to decide upon a course 
which for their own good and that of society all 
children should be compelled to take. It is easy 
to sav that the age limit for employment and school 
attendance should be raised to fifteen or sixteen 
vears. But no one has yet ventured to indicate 
just what should be done with the added year or 
years. To compel all children to take the course 
in a typical American high school would be cruelty 
for some and a waste of time for many. There 
are thousands of children now getting little good 
out of it. 

At this point we cannot afford to lose sight of a 
certain profound psychological fact. Therd 
comes a time in the life of many boys and girls 
when the developing instincts of manhood and 
womanhood appeal to them with commanding 
force and impel them to do what men and women 
are doing, namely, to work for wages, instead of 
doing what children are doing, namely, going to 
school and playing. 

These cases need to be handled with the 
greatest care. To enact into a law that such chil- 
dren shall remain children when their whole 
nature is crying out for them to be men is to work 
a hardship as great as to compel them to be men 
before their time. Compulsory schooling for such 
children may be as cruel as premature labor is for 
others. Hundreds of boys and girls who have 
passed the age of fourteen are getting more real 
development, a better education, in productive la- 
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bor than they would get in any such school as they 
would be compelled to attend. 

In asserting the following claims, we may feeb 
that we are on defensible ground:— 

First, that by suitable state legislation provi- 
sion should be made for all the children in the 
United States to have at least thirty-six weeks of 
elementary schooling until they reach the age of 
fourteen; that this schooling should include varied 
forms of industrial training; that no child be al- 
lowed to work for wages when the schools are in 
session, nor be allowed to work at any time during 
such hours or in such employments as may be 
dangerous to his health or his morals; that from 
this school attendance there be no exemptions for 
the purpese of employment, on account of the 
poverty of his parents; that for the enforcement of 
these schooling and employment laws special 
officers be provided clothed with ample authority, 
state officers to be appointed to act when local en- 


forcement is lax. 


lf this association should plant itself upon this 
platiorm and go before the people of each state 
with these demands in the name of the children, 
summoning all the social forces of the state to 
united effort, I believe the most backward states. 
would feel the impulse. The weakness of many of 
the schooling and employment laws now on the 
statute books of the different states is in their short 
school terms, their numerous exemptions, their 
mixing schooling with employment. The laws 
which I have proposed are simple, easily under- 
stood and easy of enforcement where the best pub- 
lic sentiment of the state is back of them. Up to 
this point there is needed a campaign for educa- 
tion, for legislation, and for enforcement. 

What schooling laws and employment laws are 
needed for children over fourteen years of age is a 
matter at present not for general legislation but 
for careful scientific investigation. On the em- 
plovment side facts are needed as to the effects 
upon the health of the children above the age of 
fourteen in all the industries in which such chil- 
dren are now employed. What are the physical - 
effects upon boys and girls of continuous employ- 
ment in factories of different kinds,—effects upon 
nutrition, growth, development? Are there 
special ailments attributable to special employ- 
ments or to parts of employments, and at what age 
is the power to resist disease gained? Here are 
wide fields in which the aid of local medical ex- 
perts and boards of -health may be invoked. In 
France such investigations have resulted in em- 
ployment Jaws much more detailed and specific 
than our own. Just so fast and so far as facts are 
ascertained, the protective power of the state 
should be called into exercise. 

Along another line of inquiry information is 
needed. We need to know how many children 
continue voluntarily in school beyond the legal 
school age. An inquiry last year in Massachu- 


setts seemed to show that 65.5 per cent. of all the 
children in the state between fourteen and fifteen 
were in school. 

We need also to know into what occupations 
the boys and girls who leave school at the age of 
fourteen go, not in a general way but specifically 
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for all the cases in a community. We need to 
know the wages earned, the possibility of promo- 
tions, and the rate of increase in wages with the 
limit to such increase. 

We need to know what advantages a fifteen-year 
old, and a sixteen-year old child has over a four- 
teen-vear old one, and whether that advantage, if 
any, is due to physical causes, or to greater mental 
development, and what sort of education gives the 
greater advantages. 

This would bring us to a review of our present 
provisions for secondary education, and we should 
be ‘confronted by two facts, first, that between ele- 
mentary and secondary education there is little or- 
ganic connection, and, second, that between 
school life and business life there is a chasm. 
Those are the two problems to be studied before 
we undertake to extend the age limit for school 
attendance and for employment. 

First, how to make the whole school process a 
continuous one, each part vitally and organically 
connected with the part before it and with that 
which follows it, and, second, how to make the 
whole school life lead just as vitally and organically 
into the industrial life which follows. 

To the solution of these problems should be 
given the best thought of all the friends of chil- 
dren, the friends of labor, and the friends of 
society. 

Their mutually sympathetic co-operative effort 
will be needed to penetrate the darkness in which 
we are now groping. When that darkness lifts, 
infancy will pass into childhood, childhood into 
youth, and youth into manhood through an educa- 
tive process in which learning and labor through- 
out have been essential and complementary 
factors. 

Then the cry of the children will no longer be 
the hitter cry of children misunderstood and 
wronged, but the exultant cry of children who are 
finding évery day new opportunities and discover- 
ing in themselves new potencies. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL CULTURE OF TEACHERS 
AFTER THEY HAVE BEEN REGULARLY 
EMPLOYED IN SCHOOL WORK. 


BY J. M. GREENWOOD, KANSAS CITY. 


This paper is tentative and it is designed to call 
attention to the mental attitude of a large class of 
teachers after they have been regularly employed 
in school work, and have practically ceased to study 
educational problems seriously, or to widen their 
spheres of knowledge by systematic methods of 
culture. It is assumed that teachers who cease to 
strive after higher ideals in self-improvement, are 
moving with an accelerated velocity down an intel- 
lectual incline. This furnishes the background for 
submitting some reflections on the composition of 
the teaching force of the United States. 

In his last report the Comissioner of Education 
gives the whole number of public school teachers 
employed as 449,287. Of this number 117,035 are 
men, and 332,252 are women. The same table 
shows that during the last twenty-two vears the 
percentage of male teachers had steadily decreased 
throughout the country from 42.8 per cent. to 26 
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per cent. and that the annual decrement of male 
teachers in the five great divisions into which our 
country is geographically subdivided, is about 
5,000, and the annual increment of female teachers 
is 15,000. In 467 cities included in the report of 
the committee on salaries, tenure, and pensions 
of public school teachers in the United States, 
page 53, it is shown that the number of teachers 
employed was 84,042 exclusive of supervisors, and 
that only 8.6 per cent. of the entire number em- 
ployed in high and elementary schools were men, 
but deducting 2,921, who are principals, from the 
total, leaves 5.6 per cent. of male teachers in these 
high and elementary schools. These partial sta- 
tistics are introduced for the purpose of calling 
attention to the character of the teaching force to 
be influenced by any system that may be devised 
for their professional improvement. It is my con- 
viction that there is no marked difference between 
the sexes in regard to any innate or acquired dis- 
position te study thoroughly educational prob- 
lems, or to strike out on new lines of investigation. 
In a rough sort of a way, I am inclined to the be- 
lief that not more than twenty per cent. of either 
sex now engaged in educational work, is willing 
to do much in the direction of either persistent 
study along special lines or professional reading. 
By this | do not affirm that eighty per cent. of the 
teachers do not read, but that their reading is of 
that patchy, scrappy, miscellaneous species that 
contains neither information nor much literary cul- 
ture. The disinclination of a majority of teachers 
to engage seriously in new channels of thought, 
unless under pressure of a present, powerful stimu- 
lus, is well known. Consequently this negative 
factor has to be reckoned with in all calculations 
connected with an investigation, of this kind. 
When “Teachers’ Reading Circles” were first 
outlined in several of the states and courses of 
study rather formidable were recommended, cover- 
ing three or four different lines of work, it was 
verv generally believed that a plan had been hit 
upon that would materially raise the general level 
of the professional efficiency of the teaching force 
of the ceuntry, and thus widen their spheres of 
knowledge in many directions. In the practical 
application of this elaborate scheme, it soon be- 
came apparent that those who should have ac- 
cepted it most enthusiastically, rejected it or were 
indifferent, while the younger and more enthu- 
siastic teachers were incalculably benefited. 
There is another class not so numerous as the 
first. that had their minds set in another direction. 
They are the “degree-hunters” who are special- 
izing. They are high school and elementary 
teachers who are looking forward to something 
better than they now have and are striving each 
summer at normal schools, colleges and universi- 
ties to improve themselves in certain branches of 
study in order to receive higher salaries. Work 
ot this kind has great value academically, but in 
general it does not lead very far in the direction 
of professional study, and consequently contrib- 
utes little expert teaching. The knowledge ac- 
quired is chiefly technical and narrow, and it leads 
into closed alleys rather than out into the open. 
Yet there are some exceptions. My observation 
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in watching high school teachers who have taken 
work along special lines is, that it narrows rather 
than broadens their vision of educational ques- 
tions generally. As a class these teachers give 
much less thought to scientific methods of study 
pertaining to the acquisition of knowledge than 
any other class of teachers, They are drill-mas- 
ters who continue to fit subjects to boys and girls, 
rather than fit boys and girls to subjects. Their 
methods are in an advanced . microscopic stage. 
In hardly any sense can they be classified as stu- 
dents of education, but they are excellent drill 
sergeants. 

If eighty per cent. of teachers cease to read sys- 
tematically after they have been once thoroughly 
installed as teachers, the question is, How can they 
be induced to fall into studious habits of reading 
and investigating educational problems? A tem- 
porary stimulus may be imparted by having a 
graduated course of study, the pressure of which 
is in some manner connected with an advance in 
salarv. A purely financial stimulus is a low mo- 
tive for real teaching. But there is a tendency in- 
herent in some minds, while working at a project 
that is irksome at first, to become interested in the 
kind of work which was so distasteful at the be- 
ginning. This change is produced by a different 
view point. However, there should be nothing 
compulsory connected with any scheme for the 
professional advancement of teachers, but it 
should he of such a nature as would enable one 
to pull himself upward by self-exertion. 

A danger to be guarded against in the use of all 
factitious stimuli, is the shortness of the time oc- 
cupied in preparation for advancement. Many 
never look ahead very far. The near and the 
present they see. In general, the minimum salary 
should be large enough to allow those who reach 
it and feel inadequate to further exertion, to rest 
there and vegetate, having their thoughts undis- 
turbed by visions of future examinations; but for 
those progressive spirits, actuated by a great de- 
sire to do much better work and to cultivate their 
minds to the greatest possible extent, a way should 
be left wide open through which to advance in 
proficiency each year. 

By a well known law in operation among skilled 
laborers, it is a recognized fact that the best 
workers always lift up to a certain level those who 
have not will power enough to lift themselves. 
The strong workers help the weak ones to better 
salaries. A method of dividing teachers into 
groups for the study of special subjects has heen 
quite successful in some cities. Frequently one 
enthusiastic teacher in a school of twenty or thirty 
teachers will inspire from one-half to three-fourths 
of the entire body. Sporadic efforts are generally 
short-lived. Enthusiam is contagious, but it is 
not equal to well-directed, persistent discipline. 
A discipline mind counts everywhere. 

If the superintendent of a system of schools, or 
the principal of a school, is studiously inclined, the 
teachers, as a body, can be put in the right atti- 
tude toward professional advancement. The su- 
perintendent or principal must be a leader, one who 
can persuade others to enlist under his banner. 
The organization of the workers, first into a com- 
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pact body those who really mean to improve, will 
produce a marked effect on the laggards. 

I have made it a point whenever I read a new 
book, or an old one that I found to be helpful, to 
call the attention of principals and teachers to it 
publicly, and to speak briefly of the leading 


thoughts it presented. I have tried to create a de- 


sire for knowledge first and which some of the 
teachers would endeavor to gratify. In all that is 
done, the taste of each individual must, to some 
extent, be consulted. He should be urged to go 
out and browse in such pastures as seem most in- 
viting to him. Next to one’s professional reading, 
after thoroughly informing himself in regard to 
the subject matter which must be taught and its 
connection with other related subjects, he should 
study most thoroughly the principles of education 
and the history of the processes by which each 
mind made its discoveries. To secure the best re- 
sults each one should pursue some subjects that 
are quite remote from his daily routine of work. 
The mind that is not continually making some new 
acquisitions is decreasing in power as well as in 
mental alertness. 

Te keep all the teachers of a corps growing in 
knowledge as well as in efficiency, is one of the 
most urgent unsolved educational problems in our 
country at this time, and I trust some practical 
scheme will be presented at an early date in which 


this subject will receive the treatment its impor- 
tance demands. 


THE NATION’S EDUCATIONAL PURPOSE. 


BY ANDREW S. DRAPER, 
State Commissionér of Education for New York. 
{Commissioner Draper in the early part of his address 
praised the political and educational history of this 
country, commenting particularly upon the complexity of 
the problem for education introduced by the extensive im- 
migration of recent years. He then paid tribute to Mayor 
McClellan who had preceded him on the program, men- 


tioning him as the son of a great commander of Union 
armies, and also a son of Princeton. 


Of President Roosevelt he said that the Association 
without any partisanship might well express its satisfac- 
tion that the scholarship, the moral sense and chief mag- 
istracy of the nation met so splendidly in the person of 
Theodore Roosevelt. | 

The educational thought of America has no in- 
clination toward socialism. It holds that the 
Declaration decrees equality of right under the 
law and not equality of result in spite of moral and 
legal right. With legal right it makes personal 
accountability fundamental in our political system. 
It opens the door of opportunity to all; but it takes 
from no man the fruit of his energy and .endur- 
ance, of his knowledge and skill, of his patience 
and his thrift, to repair the just consequences of 
another man’s failure. It not-only accepts, it is 
the surest bulwark of the fundamental principles 
of our democratic institutions; it approves the fab- 
ric of laws which the wisest men of the race have 
been a thousand years in the weaving, and it is 
not disposed to avoid the operation of those 
higher laws which are from everlasting to everlast- 
ing. 

There is no smack of charity about the public 
educational system of America. It is for all. It is 
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the univérsal and inalienable right of every man 
and woman, every son and daughter of the realm. 
It is the corner-stone of our schools, the essential 
factor of our governmental plan. 

The educational purpose of the nation reaches 
forward to the very mountain-tops of human 
learning. Ke not deceived,—it is not only for a 
free elementary school, within reach of every 
home, but for a free high school in every consider- 
able town, and for a free university in every great 
city or in every state. It of course accepts the 
endowed universities as a component part of the 
educational system and a fair realization of its ideal 
in some states, but it insists that such shall articu- 
late with the public secondary schools and, in one 
way or another, assure every boy and every girl 
the true chance which the plan of the nation 
guarantees. 

It does not insist that every one must go to the 
higher institutions. It recognizes wide differences 
in the circumstances, the work, and the outlook of 
men and women. It distinguishes’ between the 
kinds of learning which are best suited to differ- 
ing and inevitable conditions of life. It does in- 
sist that the political security and the economic 
power of the nation rest upon the moral sense and 
the common disposition to produce, and not ex- 
clusively, nor even very largely, upon philosophic 
theorv, upon moneyed wealth, or upon a mere 
knowledge of literatures or of the fine arts. 
Longing for culture, it knows that the only true 
culture must result from doing, and that polish at 
second hand, transmitted without labor,:is neither 
deep nor true. 

[It dces not accept the rather general implica- 
tion that honor and usefulness depend upon in- 
tellectual pursuits. It does not encourage all 
children to seek them. It would make the work 
of the schools aid the industries, and it would give 
quite as much prominence and quite as much 
honor to manual skill as to intellectual occupa- 
tions. 

It stands for a balanced educational system, the 
best and broadest that can be made, and therefore 
good enough for all, in which every one may find 
what he will, may go as far and as high as he will, 
and not for a system which dignifies any interest 
or aids any class as against any other. Ina 
word, it believes in schools of every grade and for 
every purpose, with equality of opportunity and 
absolute freedom of selection for all, and with 
special privilege for none. 

We hold all endowed institutions of learning as 
part of the public educational system of the coun- 
trv. We lock upon private and proprietary insti- 
tutions, if moved by correct influences and man- 
aged by proper methods, to be deserving of aid 
and commendation. We give to sectarian and de- 
nominational schools our fraternal regard and pro- 
fessional co-operation. We express our regret 
that any may think it necessary to decline the 
privileges of the public school system and main- 
tain schools at their own expense, on conscientious 
grounds. If we cannot accept their thought, we 
will recognize sincerity wherever it is convincing. 
We will articulate, so far as we may, with every 
educational activity calculated to quicken the 
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nation’s moral sense or uplift the nations intel- 
lectual life. It is the overwhelming, and we be- 
lieve the settled American opinion that neither 
the federal power nor that of any state can sustain 
a business relation with, or give financial aid to, or 
divide the responsibility with any class or interest 
net common to every citizen and every section; 
but that affords no ground for irritation between 
any class or sectional interest and any phase of the 
state or federal power. Indeed, if the state can- 
not give its money to expensive work which enters 
into the building of the nation, it may well give to 
that work the fullest measure of moral encourage- 
ment which will be welcome. In a word, we can 
give special aid to none as against another, but we 
will go to the verge of fundamental and constitu- 
tional principles with all toleration of opinions and 
all trueheartédness, to binding together all of the 
moral forces and all of the intellectual activities in 
the further upbuilding of the nation. 

We recognize the public obligations to afford in- 
formation, to extend culture, and to aid self-im- 
provement outside of the schools. There has been 
no more radiant sign of encouragement in our 
history, none, indeed, in any history, than the 
manifest eagerness of the adult masses for knowl- 
edge. We hold that sound policy will give to li- 
braries and study clubs and all the means for study 
at home, an unstinted measure of generous public 
aid and encouragement. Whatever adds to the 
real enlightenment of the multitude, adds to the 
happiness, the strength and the security of a re- 
public which rests upon the common intelligences 
and equality of rights for all. 

It is fundamental in America that women shall 
have the same educational opportunities as men. 
The opportunities are not to be equivalent in the 
opinion of men, but they are to be identical in the 
opinion of women. All offerings are to be open 
and the right of election is to be free. The senti- 
ment is growing that the education of men and 
women must be in the same institutions, if the 
opportunities are to be even; that there is no 
moral reason why this should not be so; and that 
good morals, good sense, and the soundest educa- 
tional ends are promoted by having it so. There 
is vet some prejudice against it in the eastern 
states, but logic, justice, and experience are con- 
cluding the matter. 

No other country and no other age ever 
dreamed of such private benefactions to learning 
as we have become accustomed to. The common 
impulse honors the benefactors and holds the gifts 
to be sacred and inviolable public trusts. They 
must be neither impaired nor misdirected. The 
laws must assure the ends for which they are 
created ;\ public sentiment must see that trustees 
execute the purpose of the givers with exactness. 
No one can foresee the influence of these bene- 
factions. They will gain great ends which are 
often outside the legal powers of organized 
government. They will round out and complete 
the undertakings of government. They will or- 
nament and embellish the educational structure 
which government erects. They may experiment 
in fields where democracy must hesitate until the 
ground is proved. The public educational system 
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will aid them and be aided by them. Combining 
public powers with private beneficence, the United 
States will develop the most universal, complete, 
and useful scheme of education that the wisdom) 
oi man has devised. 

Of course, our democracy has its difficulties. 
Fquality of opportunity, from the first school to 
the last one, with continuity of courses from the 
elementary work in the primary schools to the re- 
search work in the universities, presents difficul- 
ties which do not confront the educational system 
of any other land. It is far easier for a minister of 
education to arrange and administer all this than 
it is for a whole people to do it. The seal of the 
people, with fulness of opportunity, often puts 
more upon the teachers than they are able to do 
completely. There is seeming uncertainty and 
indefiniteness. But we must not forget that the 
people grow in strength and stature through doing 
things for themselves. It is the fulness of oppor- 
tunity and the self-conscious power, and the 
knowledge that consequences may be corrected if 
need be, that is rounding out the educational sys- 
tem to its unprecedented proportions and its un- 
paralleled effectiveness. We will go on doing 
things, meeting difficulties, correcting mistakes, 
bringing the perfect figure out of the barren rock, 
and gaining the splendid ends for which the people 
sustain the schools. 

We are never to forget that the schools are not 
only to educate people in order that they may be 
educated, but to educate them in order that they 
may do things. They are to be trained for labor 
and for effectiveness. Through the training they 
are not only to unlock the truths of science, but 
apply them to the agricultural and mining and 
animal and mechanical industries; they are to 
think out economic principles and understand the 
under-running currents of foreign commerce and 
world relations; they must know the underlying 
principles of finance and apply them to personal 
and public credits; they are to abound in toleration 
and work with others in the institutions of society ; 
they are to stand for knowledge; they are to re- 
spect labor: they are to exact the right and do it; 
they are to bring out the resources, help the thrift, 
stir the humor, enlarge the generosity, increase 
the self-respect, and quicken the sense of justice 
of the nation. We want both moral power and 
earning power. The schools must help to make 
the pupils and the people know that the attitude of 
the republic in the world is nothing different from 
the attitude of the individual units which make the 
nation. There is no one-man-power, no minis- 
terial power, no money power, no specious but 
fallacicus philosophy, going to rule this country. 
This is a democracy,—discussion and native 
energy will point that way. 

The educational purpose of America is sharply 
distinguished from that of other lands. The es- 
sential factor in the differentiation is our 
democracy. 

The English purpose would have every English 
child read and write and work. They have simple 
but effective elementary schools for the peasant 
class, All peasant children go to them. The per- 


centage of illiteracy is lower than in any American 
state. So it is in the leading countries of Europe. 
We have something to learn and something to do 
about that. Of course, they have advanced 
schools for the higher classes. ‘There is no edu- 
cational mixing of classes and no articulation or 
continuity of work. The controlling influence in 
English polities is distinctly opposed to. universal- 
izing education through fear of unsettling the 
status of the serving classes. The placidity of the 
social organization is above the strength of the 
Empire. 

So it is also in France. Notwithstanding the 
republican form of government, the thinking of a 
thousand years is controlling. With less native 
sense, less respect for work, with more inherent 
buoyancy and more art feeling than in Britain, the 
children of the masses are trained for service, 
though possibly a higher service. They are 
trained for examination rather than for power. 
With less fibre and substance in the national 
character to be trained, the result is not more 
reassuring. 

There is more to admire in the German purpose 
and plan, for fibre and equality are not lacking in 
the nation and the Kaiser knows that the material 
strength and the military power of the German 
Empire rests upon the intelligence of the German 
masses and the productivity of German labor, 
splendid as that is, not enough in American eyes. 

We have got hold of all that and more. We 
may learn from all other systems, but there is an 
essential educational purpose in America which 
distinguishes our system from all others. We 
kvow nothing about classes. We stand for the 
equal opportunity for all. Eyen more---much 
more. It is the natural belief that the greatness 
of the nation and the progress of mankind depend 
upon encouraging and aiding every child of the 
people to make the most of himself, without fear 
of consequences, and without doubt of results of 


the very highest moment to the nation and to the 


world. 

All Americans are optimists. There may be a 
few stopping with us who are not, but they are not 
Americans. The expectations of the nation ard 
not to be measured. Our expectations are not 
gross. They are genuine and sincere, moral and 
high minded. They are to be realized through 
the universal, popular enlightenment. The nat on 
believes implicitly in the essential principles estab- 
lished in the great charters of English and Ameri- 
can liberty. It is using its money and its political 
power for the fullest development of those great 
principles. It is doing it with judgment, with con- 
fidence and without apprehension. With fearless 
self-initiative, with «self-conscious rectitude, with 
ready acceptance of. the logical consequences of 
its own progress, with malice toward none and 
charity for all, with no thought of conquest, with 
no purpose but liberty, security, and intellectual 
and moral progress in its mind, with knowledge 
that all real progress must come through work 
and all real growth must come through service, 
the nation once more pays its respects to the past 
and gives itself more for the future, The situa- 
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tion was never more hopeful, the outlook never 
more convincing,— 
“With the red for love, 
And the white for law, 
And the blue for the hope that our father saw 
Of a larger liberty.” 


CHILD STUDY IN THE UNIVERSITY AND COL- 
LEGE. 


BY DR. G. STANLEY HALL, 
President Clark University. 

In the university where research should be the 
chief aim, many methods have been developed. 
I can here describe and perhaps a trifle idealize 
those with which I am most familiar. The chiet 
requisites are, first, an expert, who must have a 
good reading knowledge of at least French and 
German, and understand the theory and con- 
struction of averages and graphic curves. The 
simple apparatus for testing the eve, ear, voice and 
for making anthropometric curves and the other 
hygienic and physiological tests usually found in a 
psychological laboratory, must also be understood. 
There has also developed a logical method of some 
detail which is peculiar to this class of . work. 
The functions of this assistant should be to per- 
sonally guide and induct beginners, and not to de- 
vise original problems. 

Another function of university research is cor- 
respondence. At Clark we have now a list of 
some fifty people, only two-thirds of whom are in 
this country and the rest scattered throughout the 
world, who have pledged a definite amount of as- 


‘sistance, such as can be rendered by correspon- 


dence. The only return they exact of us is that 
we send them each printed copies of all our publi- 
cations in the field; thus, wherever we desire sim- 
ple measurements, or questionaire returns, we look 
over our list, select those most competent, who 
have not yet rendered their annual quota of work, 
and send our specifications. Some of these indi- 
viduals have attained quite a degree of expertness 
and a few have even worked independently and 
published papers of their own. A number have 
taken special courses in details and technique in 
the sessions of our summer schools. 

Another correspondence function is that of an- 
swering letters, which have grown very greatly in 
the last few years in numbers. First, there are 
new societies constantly being established in this 
and other countries. Within the past year, for in- 
stance, a very large association of physicians in 
Italy, under the guidance of university experts has 
been formed and sought our _ co-operation. 
Another has heen founded in Prague, which has 
branches through Bohemia. Yet another in Po- 
land, another in India. and one in Spain. De- 
spite the linguistic barriers, it has been possible to 
secure active and valuable aid. 

A new branch of our work also established this 
year concerns itself with missionaries. Scores of 
these in various lands have taken interest in and 
answered many of our questions, and we are 
greatly indebted to this new contingent, not only 
for contributions to mission pedagogy, but also 
for help in understanding child life and nurture 


in their respective lands. This department has 
also added somewhat to our literature, as it has en- 
abled us to secure valuable memoirs, not otherwise 
obtainable, which, if we cannot read, some student 
mav. 

Another correspondence field is concerned with 
exceptional children. Scores and hundreds of 
anxious parents or friends turn to the paidologist 
for expert counsel with descriptions of symptoms 
and photographs. From all this we rarely derive 
any scientific material of value, and in most cases 
can render little or no aid. Occasionally, how- 
ever, we can suggest examination for deafness, 
adenoid, nervous or hereditary disease, suggest an 
institution, an expert or literature. Some months 
ago, | wrote a brief editorial in a medical journal 
suggesting a new kind of medical expert to deal 
with pubesence and its diseases. I think I have 
had a score of letters since, from physicians who 
desire to enter this new field, and three write me 
they have already done so, though I know not with 
what qualification. I predict that within ten years 
we shal! have the beginning of a new specia'ty 
likely to rank with pediatrics and gynecology. It 
used to be said that in the early teens children 
were not yet immune from the diseases of infancy 
and not yet fully exposed tp those of maturity, but 
liable to both in mild forms. We now know, not 
only that this is true, but that there are specific 
diseases due to this age alone. 

Now, all these functions could to some extent 
be discharged by one capable person, although 
with plenty of means they might be so enlarged as 
to give full occupation to several. 

The university study of children needs an expert 
in its literature. This is not yet very copious, and 
a few thousand titles probably comprise all that it 
is worth any one’s while to know, but this material 
is often hidden by a vast mass of cheap and almost 
worthless material, sometimes bearing attractive 
and very deceptive titles. This evil, which is the 
curse of every department of education, has, I re- 
gret to say, already grown large and formidable 
in this field, hence the bibliographer must learn 
how to distinguish between the first and at least 
the tenth best, and do something to help much of 
the ptinted matter here to speedy oblivion. An- 
other difficulty is found in the fact that this litera- 
ture is verv widely scattered. A few of the best 
articles are brief and printed in the monthly, 
weekly, and occasionally only in the daily journals. 
Other material is found in the transactions of 
philological, anthropological, psychological, theo- 
logical, pathological, and various other soc‘eties. 
Reprints are difficult to secure. A few of the best 
are found in doctors’ dissertations. Indeed, I have 
sometimes thought that one librarian’s assistant 
might profitably give her entire time to running 
down and securing by exchange, purchase, beg- 
ging this material, which must, of course, all be 
classified and cataloged by subject rather minutely. 
I lay stress on this subject because many investi- 
gations have simply repeated work previously 
done elsewhere and thus involved a waste of time 
which might otherwise be saved. 

Connected with this work there ought to be one 
ideal realized toward which several publications 
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are striving, viz.: A central archive shall attempt 
to present descriptive bibliographies of everything 
of importance published. This Centralblatt func- 
tion would very greatly help our work, and it must 
be developed before the department can have the 
apparatus and facilities which other full-fledged 
academic departments enjoy. 

Connected with all this should be a seminary 
where all advanced pupils interested should meet 
weekly or fortnightly to pool their knowledge for 
each other’s benefit. Here much of the material 
for the publication described above could be pre- 
pared. A great advantage of this, too, is that mind 
thus sharpens mind, and there can thus be devel- 
oped that critical and enthusiastic temper which is 
so essential for the investigator in this new and 
complex field. Here, too, different investigators 
read for each other's benefit and criticise their 
papers, and they find the new logic which is begin- 
ning to emerge and which awaits some new 
bacon. 

There must also be some room or two conven- 
ient to the street, where children can go from the 
schools in small groups to be subjected to the hy- 
genic atid other tests. In the instrument depart- 
ment there should also be small sets.of loan appa- 
ratus in duplicate, such as that used for testing the 
condition of the air in the schoolroom, the inten- 
sity of light, temperature and for the usual phys‘- 
cal tests. We have found it greatly to the advan- 


tage of the department to make occasional loans . 


of this kind, as well as of books, sometimes to a 
great distance. Not only teachers interested, who 
desire to collect data can be thus helped, but also 
professors in other institutions can interchangd 
their facilities, material, and instruments with mu- 
tual profit. 

The most difficult problem for university chiid 
study is the selection of topics for research. Here 
incessant reading, thinking, observation in schools 
sometimes on animals and the insane, and savages, 
may bring the fruitful suggestion. Half the battle 
is to find a really fresh and pregnant subject that 
enables one to steal a march upon nature by ap- 
proaching her from a new point of view. A note- 
book should be incessantly at hand for the jotting 
down of first impressions as they occur. In my 
experience only about one in twenty-five of these 
ever survives a second thought, and the best of 
them all are those so simple and near at hand that 
it would seem that almost any fool would have 
thought of them first. 

These topics are of two kinds, one scientific and 
the other practical, although some features of both 
usually inhere in all work. Most of the theoreti- 
cal problems are those which shed light upon 
human genesis, or they pertain to child life before 
the school or even kindergarten. My own chief 
interest is and always has been in this class of child 
study and [ have the most enthusiastic belief in its 
future, holding even that it will sooner or later 
transform our knowledge of man and bring every 
department of it into a new unity. The time is 
certainly coming when we shall realize that there 
is no true knowledge except the full description 
of all stages of development, and if man is the 
highest product of creation and his own self- 


knowledge the highest type of knowledge, we can 
already forecast a little what this knowledge is to 
mean and bring to the race. It means a new cor- 
relation and co-ordination of all the highest 
knowledge of the world, more economic and peda- 
gogic in form and richer in contents. Indeed al- 
most all my idealism focuses in this general direc- 
tion and it is at this point where my homely theme 
this morning empties into the great ocean of future 
science. 

Finally, on the practical side, academic child 
study has already brought certain results that can 
hardly be tabulated yet, but are very precious. 
There is a new zest for childhood abroad in the 
world. That means a new love of the naive and 
unconscious which affects all our philosophy and 
all our art, and is one of the most salient signs of 
our times. Men are a little weary of conscious- 
ness and ratiocination, and they want to sound the 
depths of the soul below the threshold and to, feel 
the larger pulses of life that make intelligence their 
sport. Of this intuitive soul of the world the child 
is the chief organ. Thus, parenthood itself is 
coming to be more desirable. There is reason to 
believe that many men and women are married to- 
day who would not have been so but for this 
movement. and very many children owe their ex- 
istence to it. The British society for Stirpiculture 
aims to promote wedlock in its biological season 
and the multiplication of generations and raises 
this duty to one of national and ethnic moment. 
Here, too, we are beginning another large chapter. 
Periculum est credere aut non credere. 

WHY DO SO MANY PUPILS LEAVE THE HIGH 
SCHOOL ? 
BY REUBEN POST HALLECK, 
Principal of the Boys’ High School, Louisville, Ky. 

I think secondary schools do their work as well 
as any other department of education. In some 
of our large cities fifty per cent. of all enrolled 
pupils do not get beyond the fourth grade. This 
is an appalling fact which ought to alarm any 
nation whose foundation rests on education. 
Those of us who are entrusted with secondary 
education must in the future try to make two 
blades of grass grow in the high school where one 
has grown before. 

High school teaching is not a profession. In 
some states the average length of a high school 
teacher’s continuance in the business of teaching 
is not over four years. No profession can secure 
good results on such an average of length of ser- 
vice, no matter whether it is the miedical, en- 
gineering, chemical, or teaching profession. Un- 
der existing conditions we must expect with- 
drawals from scheol and untold misdirected and 
wasted human effort. 

An average of less than twenty per cent. of the 
boys entering the high schools of the United: States 
remain to graduate, although naturally the average 
for girls and for most smaller cities and towns is 
larger. The boys’ high school of Louisville has by 
improving its teaching force graduated during the 
last six years an average of nearly thirty-eight per 
cent. of all boys entering. It is not so much the 

{Continued on page 141.] 
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PESSIMISTS. 


Pessimists are sometimes most delightful fel- 
lows. This is true except in the case of dyspeptics 
and those who think they have played in hard 
luck. These two classes ought not to be con- 
sidered as pessimists. It is unfair to the pessi- 
mists and unfair to them. Whenever you hear or 
read anything pessimistic, that seems worth while 
to heed, institute inquiries as to the man’s diges- 
tion and business relations. If either is chroni- 
cally awry give no further thought to his state- 
ments but pity his woes. 

Other pessimists, real pessimists, are usually 
charming men. Their pessimism fruits from a good 
heart misplaced by a bad temperamental philoso- 
phy, or view of life. They think they have a mis- 
sion to right whatever is wrong, consequently they 
see everything wrong. Have you known a per- 
son who would see every potato bug, canker 
worm, gypsy moth within the possible range of 
the eye? That is a virtue with the one whose busi- 
ness it is to kill bug, worm, or moth, but it is as 
pleasant to sit gazing into a sewer by the hour as 
to ride through the country for pleasure with a 
man who wants you to see every suspicion of a 
worm and fills your ears with the pests and pesti- 
lences of the ages. Have you heard of the man 
climbing a tall spire from a sense of duty to whom 
a friend called out, “Remember that the last man 
who tried that killed himself. Do be careful.” 
Thirty years ago I was crossing Iowa on the Bur- 
lington railroad. It was adreary night anda 
stranger began telling of a horrible accident on 
just such a night as that. I was fairly frantic and 
in desperation went out on the rear platform in the 
storm and the brakeman told me that they had 
never had an accident on that road since they es- 
tablished the habit of having men patrol every rod 
of the road before every fast train. With a light 
heart I went hack to tell the other fellow about it 
but it did not suit his temperament and he left me 
to tell his doleful story to two timid women, and I 
followed and told them the brakeman’s story. I 


have never forgotten the experience of that 
evening. 

Pessimism means “the worst,” to make worse, 
to impair, to exaggerate evil, to stay on the dark 
side, to cultivate the habit of enjoying the super- 
latively bad because it is the worst. They have 
no interest in weather unless it is thé hottest, the 
coldest, the windiest, or the stormiest. Have you 
seen the man whose only use for a delightful day 
is the thought that “we shall have to pay for this 
later?” Pity any man who is only happy when he 
is pessimizing. 


ORGANIZATION PROTECTS THE WEAK. 


A superintendent recently said: “These teachers 
organize to protect the weak.” 

Yes, thank God, they do, but that man’s ideal in 
life is to slaughter the weak. There is no other 
occupation, trade, or profession that is so heartless 
and conscienceless as that of education. There 
seems to he no place in the heart of some educa- 
tional people for rejoicing over one weak one that 
is saved, 

Fortunately there are exceptions. “The best 
teacher of English in Michigan” taught her first 
year out of the university in A——. It was a try- 
ing vear. Her. school was not a success. The 
school board heard that it was not, and the teacher 
knew it better than any one else, and had all of her 
plans laid to live at home thereafter. On the even- 
ing of elections the superintendent said to the 
board: “She is not a success, but she knows her 
subject grandly. I think I can help her to learn 
how to teach, I would like another year’s trial.” 
He had it, she had it, and a noble, brilliant teacher 
is the result. 

But I have known men who would have bounced 
her and boasted of it. Scalps seem to be the only 
trophies some men appreciate. 


A HAPPY GREETING. 

Superintendent J. W. Carr of Anderson, Ind., 
president of the Department of Superintendence, 
was one of the chief speakers at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Editorial Association at 
Guthrie, Oklahoma, on June 3 upon “The 
Public School and the Public Press,” which ad- 
dress was introduced as follows:— 

“As a member of one N. E. A..—the National 
Educational Association—it affords me genuine 
pleasure to be permitted to bear greetings to an- 
other N. E. A.—the National Editorial Associa- 
tion. The emblem of the organization I represent 
is a lighted lamp, typifying its purpose—the en- 
lightenment of men. This emblem would be 
equally appropriate for this organization, for it, 
too, is primarily a bearer of light—the light of 
truth, the light of knowledge. In fact, enlighten- 
ment is the chief concern of both associations, and, 
if it were deemed advisable, they might with pro- 
priety be merged into one greater N. E. A.—the 
National Enlightenment Association without 
doing violence to the fundamental principles and 
purposes of either organization. So while I do not 
come as the accredited representative of the 
National Educational Association, yet I am sure I 
express the wishes of all the members of that 
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great organization when I bear fraternal greetings 
and assure you that the sentiments most cherished 
by you are dearest also to us. I count myself par- 
ticularly fortunate, and I appreciate the honor, of 
being permitted to speak to you on a subject so 
dear to the hearts of the membership of both 
organizations—“The Public Schools and the Public 
Press.” 


a a 


LINE UP. 

The time has come to line up the men and 
women in the United States who think that all 
American children are entitled to as great a variety 
of subjects, to as good methods of instruction, to 
as much information and inspiration as can be 
given them in the years before they are allowed by 
law to leave school and go to regular employment. 
Nothing could be more ridiculous than to say that 
a child shall not leave school until he is fourteen 
years of age, and at the same time provide for no 
more instruction than can be well given by the 
time he is eleven or twelve. 


SAMPLE OF APPRECIATIVE LETTERS. 
The business office of the “Journal of Educa- 


tion” is receiving several times as many apprecia-. 


tive letters from our readers as ever before and 
they are. much more ardent in their praise. The 
subscription lists also echo this appreciation. 
Here is a letter from Superintendent Edward M. 
Hussong of Bloomington, Nebraska, dated June 
23, 1905. “The ‘Journal of Education’ stands 
first, in my estimation, among the educational 
papers of this continent. I recommend it above 
all others (some twenty or more I fully know) to 
the live teachers of the Middle West. It is an in- 
spiration to the live teacher, a tonic to the diseased 
and would bea resurrection to the dead ones 
cculd they be induced to read it.” 

It is a delight to make a paper when such ap- 
preciation comes continually from every part of 
the country. 


MISS ESTELLE REEL. 


Miss Reel has been appointed superintendent of 
Indian schools by three administrations. This is 
an unprecedented honor for this office. She is a 
citizen of Wyoming, where she was a_ teacher, 
county superintendent, and state superintendent. 
She is making a notable success of her work. Her 
work in and through the Indian boarding schools 
is credit enough for any one person, man or 
woman, but she also has under her charge all the 
Pueblo day schools, now conducted in the villages 
of the Pueblo Indians in Arizona and New Mexico. 
Her field ranges from South Carolina and Penn- 
sylvania on the east to the Pacific coast on the 
west, and she travels from one end of it to the 
other about six times a year. During her first 
term of office, from 1898 to 1902, she traveled some 
75,000 miles, and a portion of that distance was 
put in hy stage-coach, horseback, by burro, or on 
foot. During her experiences in the field she has 
slept in pueblo and tepees, climbed precipitous 
cliffs, and crossed alkali deserts, and eaten prairie 
dog stew. Her personality is withal one of the 
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secrets of her success in this great work. She is 
one of the best known women in the educational 
world entirely aside from her Indian labors. 
INCREASE BY INDIRECTION. 
Superintendent C. P. Cary won out in a little 
effort that is suggestive. Heretofore every teacher ° 
in Wisconsin has paid one dollar for his state cer- 
tificate. This year the legislature appropriated 
$9,000 to be distributed to the counties in propor- 
tion to the number of certificated teachers and the 
teachers are individually a dollar better off. It is 
not much, but it is something and the principle is 
more than the dollar. All states will sooner or 
later follow Wisconsin’s example. 


a> 


PRESIDENT HADLEY ON HARVARD. 

One may question the good taste of President 
Hadley’s comparison of Yale and Harvard, but it 
is interesting reading:— 

The Harvard paper seeks to test knowledge; the 
Yale paper seeks to-test accuracy. The Harvard 
examination tries to find how well a boy has done 
his work in school; the Yale examination tries to 
find how well the boy is going to be able to do his 
work in college. 


GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD. 

In 1902 there was established a “General Edu- 
cation Board” authorized to study educational 
needs and provide for them. At the time John D. 
Rockefeller gave the board $1,000,000 which was 
to be expended, principal and interest, as it saw fit. 
Now he provides $10,000,000, the income of which, 
alone, can be used. 

The present members of the board are as 
follows :— 

Robert C. Ogden, chairman; George Foster 
Peahody, treasurer; Wallace Buttrick, secretary 
and executive officer for the states south of the 
Potomac and Ohio rivers, and Arkansas, Louisiana 
and Texas; Starr J. Murphy, secretary and execu- 
tive officer for the states of the north and west; 
Frederick T. Gates, Daniel C. Gilman, Morris K. 
Jesup, Walter H. Page, editor of “World’s Work,” 
Albert Shaw, editor, of “Review of Reviews,” John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr.. Hugh H. Hanna, William R. 
Harper and H. Benjamin Andrews. 


A superintendent who whipped a boy who died 
not long afterwards has lost his position and has a 
$5,000 law suit on hand. Such episodes are not 
attractive to young men choosing a profession. 
The public is extremely sensitive on the whipping 
question and the courts are for the first time sym- 
pathizing with this sentiment. 


If the Rockefeller ten million dollars is to cause 
every needy college and university to cease criticis- 
ing and begin praising him, it is the best invest- 
ment for him that he has made. It looks like a 
stopper for every college through the uncertaitity 
of it—a sort of trust stop as it were, or a stop 
through trust as it were. 


A live little coyote as a schoolroom playfellow for 
the second grade children in the training depart- 
ment of the normal school at Cheney, Washing- 
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ton, is simply a sample of the newness and fearless- 
ness that came along with the new education. 


There are 12,665 living graduates of Yale. Of 
these 3,156 are in law, 1,439 are teaching, 1,171 are 
engaged in manufacturing, 1,171 in medicine, 1,141 
in the ministry, 1,138 in financial life, 937 in mer- 
cantile business, 849 in engineering. 


Nobody ever said there were 70,000 breakfast- 
less children in New York. Mr. Hunter merely 
said “‘underfed,” but what boy is not “underfed”’ if 
he is judged by his readiness for a supplementary 
breakfast, as in this case. 


West Virginia has a minimum salary law, passed 
this winter, which makes $35 a month the minimum 
for first-grade certificates, which is a substantial 
rise over what was paid in many places previously. 
Many places pay $60. 


Leaving out of account the rural schools, and the 
cities that have less than 8,000 population and there 
are still 15,015 teachers who receive less than $1.50 
a day. In the vast array of smaller places the pay 
is still less. 

So far as is known the first association of teachers 
in the world was the “Middlesex (Connecticut) 
County Association for the improvement of the 
common schools,” organized at Middletown prior 
to 1830. 


New York is the largest Jewish city on the globe, 
larger than any other has ever been. It is one of 
the largest German cities, also one of the largest 
Italian, French, and Scandinavian cities. 


The South has increased its taxable properties 
$100,000,000 a year for the last five years. The 
South is prosperous as never before in her history. 
Let the North join the South in rejoicing. 


East Orange, N. J. pays the highest salaries for a 
place of its size in the United States. She pays the 
highest grammar school principal salary, outside of 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Boston. 


Now they have put a woman in jail in Illinois 
for whipping her own boy. Possibly she overdid 
it, but the sensitiveness on this subject is growing 
exceeding fast. 


Evening schools are so important that the length 
of the season should, in most cities, be materially 
increased. 


If psychologists practiced their psychology more 
they would preach it less or would have less of it to 
preach. 


Newly organized school department of New 
York state will place every phase of the work on a 
new basis, probably on the best basis in the United 
States. 


The death of H. N. Wheeler, head of the Educa- 
tional Department of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., was 
a sad surprise to the fraternity. 


President L. H. Jones of Ypsilanti has increased 
the number of men in the State normal college 
more than 50 per cent. in three years. 


There is no better illustration of lowness of sal- 
aries than the fact that an increase of $5.00 a month 
raised Pittsburg from forty-first to ninth in rank. 


One great feature of reproduction work is to de- 
velop ability to summarize, to tell a story heard so 
as to give its unity. 


Stanley Hall’s “Adolescence” is the most con- 
sulted educational book that has ever been issued. 


California is planning for a record breaking as- 
sociation this year with James A. Bow as leader. 


The American hen lays eggs enough any month 
to pay the interest on the entire national debt. 


Missouri’s new and most valuable compulsory 
school law goes into effect in September. 


Twelve of the Ypsilanti faculty spend the sum- 
mer in Europe. Where is this equaled? 


W. S. Jackman is a keen expounder of the faith 
we should have in the grade teacher. 


The new Chicago normal school building is 
palatial, the best in the country. 


No normal schools can keep abreast the times 
unless the salaries are adequate. 


State superintendents, with few exceptions, 
have scandalously low salaries. 


A child labor law should be demanded by all 
good citizens for every state. 


Chicago leads in care for the comfort and pleas- 
ure of crippled children. 


Tenure of office is, next to adequate salaries, the 
teacher’s greatest need. 


And Providence leads all the rest in salary jus- 
tice to the teachers. 


Michigan expends more than $11,000,000 a vear 
for public schools. 


Adequate salaries, secure tenure, just pensions 
are. the big three. 


The San Francisco excursions next July will be 
the best ever. 


A loca! day school for the deaf is eminently de- 
sirable. 


Teachers cannot organize too early nor too thor- 
oughly. 


Michigan leads in denominational colleges. 
Now plan for Louisville in February. 

It is not good to boast of goodness. 

The educational boom—pass it on. 

Give all growlers a wide berth. 

Moralizing is not inspiring. 

Pessimism is the worst ever. 


Report of A. I. I. next issue. 
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WHY DO SO MANY PUPILS LEAVE THE HIGH 
SCHOOL ? 


{Continued from page 137.] 


subject as the teacher that causes pupils to lose 
interest and withdraw. Something more is 
needed than enrichment of the course to prevent 
withdrawals. Enrichment of the high school 
course does not always enrich the pupil. In high 
schools with utilitarian courses the percentage of 
pupils leaving is often higher than in classical high 
schools. 

There will be fewer withdrawals if teachers will 
give sympathetic outside attention to a pupil the 
moment he begins to fall behind; if they will re- 
member that incoming pupils are very immature, 
that they have not yet learned how to study, and 
that it is no time to teach the abstruse metaphys- 
ics of any subject. The deplorable break be- 
tween the eighth grade and the high school is due 
more to an emphatic difference in the kind and 
amount of mental activity required in the high 
school than to mere difference in subject matter. 

High school teachers should be chosen largely 
in terms of their personality with the main empha- 
sis on the power to stimulate and inspire. I have 
seen such teachers develop what is known as the 
“school spirit” and a desire on the part of pupils to 
look after .the delinquents in their class and help 
them in the same way that an altruistic city looks 
after its unfortunates. It should be the chief aim 
of teachers to develop moral stamina. The high 
school “quitter” is usually more of a moral than an 
intellectual failure. 

HOW FAR SHOULD PHYSICAL TRAINING BE ED- 
UCATIONAL AND HOW FAR RECREATIVE 
IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES? 


BY R. TAIT MCKENZIE, M.D., 
University of Pennsylvania. 

The object of physical education in a college is 
to cultivate qualities that make a man capable for 
the best citizenship. 

Where possible to combine education with 
recreation. Gymnastics must form the basis for 
all who have had no previous training of their 
bodily powers. These men, as a rule, do not 
want to exercise, and it is necessary to use com- 
pulsion. 

The application of some common athletic sports 
such as running, jumping and putting the shot, to 
class purposes, is an attempt to bring the more 
powerful recreative and spontaneous games into 
the educational scheme. Used in this way they 
become more educational than recreative. In the 
ordinary athletic sports the standard of excellence 
is raised so high that those who see no prospect of 
successful competition make no attempt to take 
part in them. They are apt to be wasteful of time, 
inaccurate and one-sided in their power to develop 
the physique. 

In gymnastic games, like basket ball and cur- 
tain ball, a successful attempt is made to encourage 
the development of physical qualities, like speed, 
endurance and balance, at the same time using the 
powerful play instinct that is so strong in the 

{Continued on page 142.) 


HAPPENINGS. 
The Black Sea has been very black of late. 


Oklahoma’s tax valuation for 1905 is $92,765,000. 


New Orleans is to have a notable building for its Stock 
Exchange. 


John Hay will live as a poet after he is forgotten as a 
diplomat. 


Missouri has harvested 306,535,000 bushels of wheat 
from 2,322,720 acres. 


Lawson and Jerome are no more alike thar a volcano 
and an earthquake. 


Climate of Panama is not attractive to men, high or 
low in the canal service. 


The purifying of St. Louis goes bravely on under the 
chaperonage of Governor Folk. 


Secretary John Hay was the most distinguished secre- 
tary of state since James G. Blaine. 


The State Oil refinery scheme of Kansas is declared un- 
constitutional by the supreme court. 


The body of John Paul Jones (?) was delivered to the 
United States commission in Paris July 6. 


Cotton has had a great time in raising prices. Eleven 
cents a pound is almost prohibitive to manufacturers. 


William Travers Jerome is the best of America’s after 
dinner speakers. He says things as well as does things. 


Mayor Dunne of Chicago will be content to plan for 
municipal ownership of street railways in fifteen years. 


Walter Kittredge, author of “Tenting To-night en the 
Old Camp Ground,” died at Reeds Ferry, near Man- 
chester, N. H., July 7. 


Devlin’s $6,00€,900 failure in Topeka was as surprising 
as a cyclone. The bare announcement that Lawson was 
coming seemed sufficient. 


A corporation has been formed to tunnel the Missis- 
sippi river at St.Louis for street and steam car traffic. 
The day of the bridge is passing. 


Governor Deneen of Illinois has not discharged a single 
state officer. This never happened in the first six moaths 
of any other governor’s official life. 


The Knife and Fork Club of Kansas City, by having 
Jerome and Lawson at their banquet became one of the 
best known clubs in the United States. 


Let us hope that Lawson will not put Rockefeller into 
the hands of a receiver until the board of general edu- 
eation receives his $10,000,000 in October. 


Elihu Root sacrifices a $300,000 law practice for an 
$8,000 salary as secretary of state. This offsets Wal- 
lace’s “‘mere lucre” act in retiring from Panama canal 
leadership. 


Thomas W. Lawson of Boston has had the greatest 
ovation ever given any American who has never been 
or sought to be an ofiice holder, whose only achievement 
is in the line of kicking. 


Jerome and Lawson have had a great talking bout 
with the odds on Lawson. People appear to prefer the 
man who says much and does nothing to the man whose 
deeds are his chief claim to fame. 


Dunnite, just invented, is to dynamite as a Fourth of 
July torpedo is to a Japanese torpedo boat. It will 
crumple the heaviest armored ship if it falls within 
twenty feet. It was -invented by Major Beverley W. 
Dunn—hence Dunnite—of the United States army. 
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HOW FAR SHOULD PHYSICAL TRAINING BE ED- 
UCATIONAL AND HOW FAR RECREACTIVE 
IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES ? 


[Continued from page 141.] 


youthful constitution to develop the higher moral 
qualities that are so well brought out in spon- 
taneous games. 

An ideal course would begin with educational 
gymnastics, gradually introducing games and 
sports more and more, until the complete range of 
the bodily powers (speed, agility, accuracy, balance, 
and strength) have been covered, along with that 
discipline of the mind so inevitable in class-work, 
where a man becomes merely one of a community. 
It should lead to one or more of the special games 
or exercises that he is likely to carry on as a means 
of recreation in the years following his graduation. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS OF THE YEAR. 


[The report on the Educational Progress of the year, a 
paper annually presented before the National Council of 
Education, was read by Hon. Howard J. Rogers, First 
Assistant Commissioner of Education, New York State.] 


The analysis of the report of the Moseley com- 
mittee formed the first part of the paper, followed 
by a review of school legislation for the years 1904 
and 1905. The reorganization of the school sys- 
tems of Philadelphia and Boston were commented 
on fully and the Philadelphia legislation character- 
ized as likely to give that city a rational and de- 
fensible school system in line with modern educa- 
tional policies. 

The speaker devoted much time to moral and 
religious training, particularly in view of the fact 
that the moral sense of the country is felt to be 
in an unsatisfactory condition, particularly in the 
business and commercial world. ‘Practices are 
encouraged and methods tolerated which not so 
many years ago would have set their users out- 
side the pale of business approval. Children of 
the present age have a disregard for constituted 
authority and a weak appreciation of the demands 
of duty. A portion of this is due, in the opinion 
of the speaker, to the theories which have been fol- 
lowed to the extreme in this country in the last ten 
years that a child must be interested in every phase 
of his school work or it isn’t good for him. The 
speaker stated that if a subject was thoroughly 
disciplinary and wholly distasteful and a child does 
it it is good for the child. 

The work of the religious education association 
was commented upon as valuable in correcting 
many of the material tendencies of the times. 

In connection with this subject the speaker 
commented on school and college athletics and 
stated that the tone of professionalism which had 
crept into our college sports would continue until 
the students and the advisory councils acted upon 
the principle that games should be played for 
sportsmanship and not for victory. 

The departmental teaching in elementary 
schools was commented upon as a rational step in 
advance where the educational machinery was 
large enough and well enough organized to per- 
mit it. A subject which is engrossing more of pub- 
lic attention than any other in the educational 


field was education which trains for the work of 
the world. Social life in this country has grown 
from simple needs to the complexity of the high- 
est modern civilization with all the entailed obli- 
gations. The traditions of our country will not 
sanction, as in Europe, the establishment of two 
systems of instruction, one for working classes and 
one for governing classes, and our solution is 
forced to be a combination course, the same for all 
children in earlier years and an option in the 
higher years to afford the special training desired. 

Progress of education in the South, the ques- 
tion of pensioning teachers and the influence which 
the gifts of Mr. John D. Rockefeller and Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie would have upon these subjects 
were commented upon and the legislative actions 
and decisions of school boards point to the general 
acceptance in this country of the idea of pensions 
for retired teachers and for a gradual increase in 
salaries. 

The growth of the public library was commented 
on as an evidence that it is now considered an in- 
tegral part of our educational system. 

After sketching the advance made in many other 
lines of educational activity the speaker closed his 
paper with a brief account of recent educational 
acts and tendencies in France, England, Germany, 
Sweden, Belgium, and Japan. Closing, the 
speaker declared that the history of education in 
this country had shown that it followed the trend 
and administered to the necessities of the physical 
and industrial development of the country, and that 
inasmuch as the twentieth century was to be the 
scene of a struggle for commercial and industrial 
supremacy our education would of necessity be 
modified to meet the demands of commerce, in- 
dustries, and agriculture. 


THE MISSION OF MUSIC IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


If the mission of the school is to teach the three 
R’s then music has no mission in the public 
school. With all due regard to the eminent per- 
sonal success that stands behind some very clever 
words already spoken in this convention I hesi- 
tate not to say that few arguments are as vague 
and vicious, trite and tricky as a spectacular plea 
for the three R’s. It is delightfully refreshing to 
have at the head of this noble organization at such 
a time as this, a man with the convictions and 
courage that prompted the notable presidential 
utterance of the opening meeting. And in making 
a plea for music I appeal from a great mayor to a 
greater educator. 

If the chief mission of the public school is to 
teach children how to read, write, and cipher, then 
it can all be done in two years when the child is 
eleven and twelve years of age, and the country 
can reduce its 400,000 teachers to less than 
100,000, and turn over three-fourths of the school 
money to the politicians in the sewer, street, and 
police departments; but if it 1s expected that the 
schools can in eight years teach all children to read 
fluently and feelingly, to spell all words correctly, 
perform all examples accurately, and solve all 
problems promptly for the rest of life, then I beg 
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Publish over twelve hundred different text-books suited to meet the needs of all schools. 
The following popular books are on their list. Use them and you use the best. 


FOR GRADED SCHOOLS 
THE NEW WALSH ARITHMETIC 


Adopted for exclusive use in the states of Indiana and Mon- 


tana and in 1,000 cities and towns in the United States. 
Adopted by the School Board by unanimous vote, for New- 
ark. N. J., May 26, 1905. 


THE HEATH READERS 


Contain more reading and better reading than any other 
series published. Adopted by three States and the leading 
educational cities. Ask to see samples before purchasing 
your next supply of readers. 


HYDE’S TWO-BOOK COURSE IN ENGLISH 


Adopted for exclusive use in eivht States and in the public 
schools of Columbus, Detroit, Duluth, Jersey City, Greater 
New York, Philadelphia, etc. R¢-adopted March, 1905, by 
the State of Louisiana. 


GORDON’S METHOD OF TEACHING READING 


Combines the best features of the best methods. Phonics 
are taught without the use of diacritical marks. Pupils in 
the first year average to read twelve to fourteen ks . 
This system merits investigation. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
NEWELL’S DESCRIPTIVE CHEMISTRY 


Gives special attention to industrial applications of Chem- 
istry, to electrochemistry, and to chemical theory. Part II 
de 150 experiments. The leading chemistry text-book 
of the day. 


COLTON’S ZOOLOGY: Descriptive and Practical 


Offers an adequate course for high schools. Part I is based 
on the study of types with due attention to life as well as 
structure. Part lI gives explicit directions for field, home, 
or laboratory study. 


HEATH’S ENGLISH. CLASSICS 


Over fifty volumes, including college entrance requirements, 
in neat, attractive, serviceable editions, carefully edited 
and printed. In introductions, text, and notes they are 
practical class texts. Moderate in price. 


THE WELLS MATHEMATICS 


The best texts in Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, and Trig- 
onometry. The books excel in accuracy of definitions and 
rules, careful grading, and number and variety of exercises. 
An unrivalled series. 


Descriptive circulars and catalogues free on request. Send for Heath's Pedagogical Catalogue, 
Modern Language Catalogue, List of Home and School Classics, List of English Classics, etc. 


Boston New York 
120 Boylston St. 225 Fourth Ave. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, Publishers 


Chicago 
378 Wabash Ave. 


London 
15 York St. 


to submit that it will never be done in eight or in 
eighteen years unless the Lord repents of the way 
he has made man and breathes a new human 
nature into the children of men. 

A little time every day for twelve years is indi- 
spensable to the formation of the habit of accuracy 
and rapidity in the practice of the fundamenta’s. 
Without such practice, a little every day, it is im- 
possible for most children to keep step for life in 
the essentials of learning. 

A stupid person will spell his own name, how- 
ever complicated it may be, because he writes it 
frequently ; but I was once called upon to witness 
a will when the maker asked me to spell her name 
because she had not written it for years. 

Too much time on fundamentals is almost as bad 
as none at all; to practice is all right, to drill is to 
bore—-in school or out. One never drills on a 
piano, she practices; one ought never to drill in the 
fundamentals, but rather practice. They will be 
learned ten times as well if half of the school day 
is made bright and cheery, appetizing and relish- 
ing. 

The senseless magnifying of the three R’s makes 
schools that can only hold children by means of a 
com-pul-so-ry school law! That expression is an 
indictment of a school system that drills all life and 
spirit out of many children. One mission of pub- 
lic school music is to wipe that word compulsory 
off the school laws.. Be careful that you don’t 
drill in music. Have you never seen a teacher 
who could make music as dry as the multiplication 
table? 


You can never get music into school, nor any- 
thing else that is aglow with life, until educators 
talk of education as a fountain and not as a foun- 
dation. That word foundation has charged to it 
more pedagogical crimes than any other one 
word. Education places one in touch with 
sources and is not seeking a place where move- 
ment is impossible. In the eighteenth century 
there was some excuse for it. One hundred years 
ago things would petrify and make good founda- 
tions, but now they putrify. The school must be 
a fountain of power, of life, of joy. 

Is music a fad or has it a mission? 

What is the real, vital mission of the public 
school? Is it not to do for the children as a whole 
what they will find, all in all, beneficial through 
life, not simply in business, not simply in the earn- 
ing of a living, hut at work and at play, in the home 


‘and in society, in the using of money as well as in 


the getting of it, in enjoying life as well as in being 
able to live, in getting genuine pleasure out of 
others, in giving pleasure to others, and in keeping 
youths and adults from going wrong physically, in- 
tellectually, and morally. 

Music does much for the disposition and for the 
character. It provides recreation and _ utilizes 
leisure; it may be a limitless blessing to the home; 
the church could hardly exist without it. The 
child taught to discriminate between music and 
vulgar noise will not be tempted by the trashy 
shows that are perhaps the worst curse that afflicts 
the city life of the poor and the weak. 
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In one city in. the West a cheap show settled 
down in the town. Children’s matinee tickets 
were sold to the stores for two and a half cents, to 
be given as premiums. The demoralization of the 
schools threatened. The wise and energetic 
superintendent forced the teaching of school 
music, introduced chorus work, and started an or- 
chestra in every school, and openly attacked the 
cheap music, and literally drove the show out of 
business. The public schools can revolutionize 
the entertainments of most cities if they really ap- 
preciate the possibilities in good music. Isn’t this 
a mission worth while? 

School music must be devotional, patriotic, in- 
tellectual, and inspirational. 

There is no more perfect mechanism than the 
mechanics of music, but there is no music in that 
which is merely mechanical. There is nothing so 
inspirational as music, but there is no worthy 
music in anything merely inspirational. 

School music must be devotional, will be this 
under any reasonable conditions. It will inevi- 
tably breathe a religious spirit into the day. It is 
the one phase of religious activity that does not 
tend to be dogmatic, denominational, or sectarian. 
It is as religious naturally as a breath from heaver, 
as pure as the flake of waited snow ere it touches 
the earth, as tonic to the souls as a breath from 
the Wasatch range. In the present skeptical state 
of the public mind toward dogmatism, and its al- 
most reverential attitude toward the public school, 
it-is worth all the teaching of music costs and more 
to breathe into the life of childhood and youth a 
reverence that need not be dogmatic, a religion 
that need not be sectarian. 

Patriotism is devotion with a human christening. 
It idealizes, almost deifies one’s country. It en- 
kindles the worshipful side of our being human- 
ward. The only thing that will keep Canada from 
joining the United States is the fact that every 
child has sung “God save the queen (or king)” 
every school day of his life. It has closed every 
school day ever known by a Canadian. This will 
make “America” impossible to them, even though 
the tune be the same. We do not sing “America,” 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,” “Dixie,” and the 
state hymns as much as we ought, but every child 
learns them in the schools and sings them on every 
star occasion. Sometime he will do this daily. 


_ The schools of Canada make any anti-British sen- 


timent impossible; “America” in the schools 
makes any anti-American sentiment impossible. 
No teaching of history will do for patriotic senti- 
ment what a daily school song can do. 

Music has an intellectual mission. It makes in- 
tellectual activity graceful and refreshing. The 
old idea was that nothing was intellectual that did 
not come hard. Friction was an indication of 
power. The squeak of the mind was supposed to 
voice activity. Grinding was the characterization 
of conquest. Drill, a simpler word for boring, was 
deified. 

All that is in the past. Nothing that tires or can 
tire is power to-day. Tireless steam, frictionless 
electricity, even wireless telegraphy are symbolic 
of mental action. When a mind snaps, when the 
nerves are prostrate, when the brain fags, there has 
been a wrong use. 

Rhythm is the best mental action. Genius is the 
power to be carried to limitless height, depth, or 
breadth without friction in the flight or leap. 

Music is the one rhythmic art. Its mathematics 
are more exact than logarithms, its science keener 
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than chemistry, its art richer than that of the sculp- 
tor and painter, and yet the mind obeys the laws of 
mathematics, chemistry, and art in music as easily 
as sound flies above the ocean more readily than 
the heavy cable drags it beneath the sea. 

Music rightly taught does more for mental de- 
velopment than the mystic symbols of algebra or 
the planting of Greek roots in brain soil. 

It is not enough that the school sings. It must 
know what it sings, why and how. Music is the 
most exact science, the most nearly fathomless 
philosophy, the most exhaustless psychology, the 
most brilliant art. 

The public school has as a phase of its mission 
to teach the possibilities of music, to teach the 
Psalms of Israel, of the masters and the master- 
pieces. It is a crime against heaven and earth 
to teach of the warriors and the triumphs through 
courage and not to teach of men like Handel and 
Haydn, Mendelssohn, and Beethoven, Mozart and 
Wagner, the story of whose lives is more fascinat- 
ing than of Xenophon or Caesar. 

Music is the noblest inspiration. It comes near- 
est crossing the threshold of eternity. For music 
the very gate of heaven stands ajar. 

There is no occasion to be less accurate or rapid 
in number work, to read less intelligently or write 
less distinctly in order for public school music to 
make us more devout, more patriotic, more intel- 
lectual, more inspired in our love for man and our 
adoration of Jehovah. 


Thomas Tappar of Boston, gave an address be- 
fore the music section on the subject of the proper 
training of the music supervisor. 7 

The paper took up for discussion two questions: 
(1) the literary and music training of the super- 
visor and (2) the minimum training of the grade 
teacher. A practical curriculum of attainment 
was presented with suggestion for the establish- 
ment of examination centres. At these centres it 
is proposed to have an examination once or twice 
per year open to all students. These examina- 
tions should be prepared by a representative board 
of examiners or of regents of the music section of 
the National Educational Association, who should 
be responsible for the character of the paper set, 
the method of conducting the test, and for the 
ratings. lt was proposed that all examinations be 
conducted by a local board at least one member of 
which should be an authorized representative of 
the music section of the National Educational 
Association. 

As a guide to those who desire to specialize this 
subject it was stggested that a syllabus be issued 
stating the subjects which the music section 
deems essential to the curriculum, the amount of 
attainment in each subject, and a bibliography of 
texts. 

This, said the speaker, will be the first compre- 
hensive effort made to establish unity and definite- 
ness in the training of the music supervisor. Its 
utility may prove more or less temporary because 
as the subject developes, local conditions will 
doubtless rapidly improve and tend ultimately to 
the establishment of a state board of examiners in 
music, a result devoutedly to be hoped for in 
every state and territory in the Union. 
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THE USES OF EDUCATIONAL MUSEUMS. 


BY FREDERICK J: V. SKIFF, 
Director of Field Columbian Museum. 


If I am asked by what means, in my opinion, the 
museum can accomplish the greatest educational 
benefits, I should say, “Through the medium of 
the public schools, and the introduction of the ex- 
tention system that will bring the museum to the 
school.” My interest in museum extention work 
has so far been confined to the advocacy, in public 
and private speech, of its great possibilities as an 
educational factor, though the institution of which 
I am the executive would probably have made 
provision, at least for a preliminary survey in this 
interesting field, had I not been occupied with 
other important duties during the past five years. 
Professor Waterman of Chicago, has awakened 
much interest in this method of supplementing the 
system of the common school. In fact, it looked 
at one time as if sufficient private support might 
be obtained to inaugurate the traveling museum 
in Chicago. It seems to me from observation and 
correspondence that the educational authorities in 
both England and the United States, and in cen- 
tres widely removed, are on the point of seriously 
considering, if not adopting, this inestimable aid in 
the instruction of the young. 

Associating the subject of a national super- 
vision of educational affairs and the extention work 
of the museum, the ‘suggestion occurs that in the 
event of the creation of a department of education, 
and art the national museum would naturally and 
properly assume the responsibility of directing the 
ditfusion of knowledge through the medium of the 
traveling museum and lecture. Each state would 
select or create-a museum which under state au- 
spices and appropriation would act as the centre or 
distributing agency for the Federal museum, em- 
ploying either its own duplicate material and 
lecturers or making requisition for loans or con- 
tributions from the parent institution, but in all 
instances following the national plan promulgated 
by the department of education and art as repre- 
sented by the national museum authorities. 

The museum as a physical thing, is, after all, 
always a prime subject for consideration; the 
museum in its relationship to the public; in its 
contact with the people. I should estimate that 
more than one-half of the visitors to the Field 
Columbian. museum are of foreign birth. On free 
days the babel of tongues is startling. The man- 
ners of those visitors whose nativity is so remote 
are in sharp and rebuking contrast with those of 
the American horn. Every discovered vandal has 
been a native of the United States. Reverence is 
not a dominant trait in this country. I read with 
much interest and instruction an article in the 
North American Review by Dr. Alfred Golds- 
borough Mayer of the Brooklyn museum, in which 
this paragraph occurs, and to which I cordially 
subscribe: “We have overlooked the fact that the 
vast foreign immigration of the past few years has 
brought among wus a population accustomed to 
museums, and who seek the amusement and in- 
struction which those institutions afford with much 
keener appreciation, respect, and interest than is 
manifested by the native born Americans. Mu- 


seums, zoological and botanical gardens, aqua- 
riums and public parks, are all appreciated more 
thoroughly and visited more frequently by 
foreigners than by our native-born, and we should 
take full care that the influence which they exert 
shall refine tle thought and elevate the ideals of 
that foreign element which is soon to exert a great 
influence upon our national destiny. About eighty 
per cent. of the emigrants to our country are be- 
tween fifteen and forty years of age. Their ideals 
are already formed, our universities affect them 
only indirectly, and our libraries exert an influence 
on them through the feeble medium of a language 
foreign to their thought. The museum, the zo- 
ological garden, and the public park may still ap- 
peal directly to them; through sight they may 
come to know our land.and to appreciate and re- 
spect its beauty, its history, and its principles.” 

I believe the deepest, broadest purpose of a 
museum is accomplished on communities. The 
city or town in which a museum is located is up- 
lifted by its presence, and in time its influence for 
culture and intellectual betterment is felt by the 
whole people, and the inhabitants generally be- 
come better informed and more intelligent and cul- 
tivated members of society. The entire com- 
munity is raised a little in tone as distinguished 
from the results of the college or university, which 
makes a marked impression on a few. Making 
for a place in which to live in a coming generation, 
the museum performs the better work because the 
more gencral and democratic. Mr. Roosevelt has 
said that one piece of first-class work is worth a 
thousand pieces of ‘second-rate work. He was 
speaking of the university. And, I expect that in 
the centuries such individual eminence in scholar- 
ship would be better for society, but the purpose of 
the museum, while to educate the few, should be 
nevertheless and more importantly, to instruct the 
many. 


acd 


Indian Commissioner Leupp wishes the schools 
to preserve and develop along the right lines the 
best of the children’s inherited traits and attributes, 
and not attempt to make the Indian over and 
transform him into a white man, with the idea that 
this is necessary in order to bring him into har- 
mony with the established order. He wishes to 
pteserve their natural filial affection and to guide 
and direct it wisely and tactfully to the develop- 
ment of proper ambition and a strong sense of 
individual responsibility. The seeds of self-re- 
liance and self-respect must be judiciously sown, 
and the children taught that the attaining of an in- 
dependent position in life, sustained by the ability 
to make themselves self-supporting, must be the 
goal toward which all their efforts in school shall 
tend. 


W.C. M., New York: The Journal of Education 
is the best paper of its kind which I receive. I am 
ever ready to recommend it to my teachers. 


ends 


Hi. A. S., Wisconsin:—I have enjoyed very 
much the weekly visits of your “Journal of Educa- 
tion.” It is not only fresh and newsy, but has 
many articles that one enjoys reading and re- 
reading. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TTEMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from schoo) 
authorities in every state in the Union. Tobe 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

September 17-20: International Con- 
gress of Childhood at Liege, Hel- 
gium. American committee: 
Chairman, M. V. O’Shea, Madison, 
Wis.; secretary, Will S. Monroe, 
Westfield, Mass. Membership in 
the congress solicited. 

October 19-20-21: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Montpelier. 

October 27: Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association, in joint conven- 
tion with Hampshire and Hamp- 
den Counties Teachers’ Associa- 
tions, Springfield. 


December 27-28-29: New York State 
Teachers’ Association, Syracuse. 
President, F. D. Boynton, Ithaca. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

NEW LONDON. Justin Owen 
Wellman, a young man of thirty, 
takes the principalship of Colby 
Acadeniy of this place. He is a grad- 
uate of Colby University, °98, and 
comes here from Ricker Institute, 
Houlton, Me. 


VERMONT. 
WINOOSKI. Asa M. Jones, for 


the past six years principal of the 
graded schools of Winooski, has re- 
signed his position to accept the 
principalship of the school in North 
Bennington, made vacant by the 
resignation of J. F. Allison, who goes 
to Massachusetts. 

RUTLAND. A complete change in 
the organization of the school com- 
missioners in the city of Rutland 
has been made: F. C. Tuttle, who 
has been president of the school 
board for years, has been succeeded 
by Commissioner George H. Baker; 
and W. A. Frasier has been suc- 
ceeded by Commissioner Kingsley as 
secretary of the board. All of the 
standing committees have been 
changed and strengthened. Superin- 
tendent W. A. Frasier has been re- 
elected at a salary of $1,500. 

BENNINGTON. Principal A. B. 
Wilmarth has been re-elected princi- 
pal of the high school at an increase 
of $100 in his salary. 

The school board: has decided to 
— a teacher of music and draw- 
ng. 

BRATTLEEORO:. FE. Burr Smith 
has been elected principal to succeed 
H. K. Whitaker, resigned. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Emma E. Brown, for many years 
a teacher in the Rhode Island school, 
died June 26 at Tufts College, after 
an illness of four weeks. 

She was horn in the town of War- 
ren, R. I., and attended the public 
schools of that place, later graduating 
from the Rhode Island Normal 
school. She also graduated from 
Smith College with the degree of A. 
B., and finished at Prown with a 
degree of A. M. For the past two 
years she has been a teacher in the 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Training school. 


EASTHAMPTON. Miss Annie 
Whelan, principal of the Centra 
school building, has resigned to ac- 
cept a ninth grade in the Forest 
Park school in Springfield. The po- 
sition has been filled by the promo- 
tion of Miss Helen E. Bodwell, who 
has taught the seventh grade in the 
same building for two years. 

Mrs. H. J. Strong, principal of the 
Maple-street building, has resigned 
to accept a ninth grade in Greenfield. 
Miss Mary L. Allaire, principal of the 
Parsons-street school, has been 
transferred to the principalship of 
the Maple-street school. Miss Carrie 
A. White of Woodstock, Vt., will be 
principal of the Parsons-street 
school. 

AMHERST. Miss Lucy Clarke 
Thayer, Smith College, 1900, who, for 
two yeurs has been teaching science 
in the amherst high school, has re- 
signed to accept a similar position in 
the Medford high school. 

TEWKSBURY. Two teachers of 
this town receive commendation 
through positions offered. Miss 
Helene V. Johnson, last fall, was 
ealled to Hampton Institute as super- 
visor of drawing, salary, $1,009. 
Miss Marion Webster, principal of 
the Foster school, Tewksbury, goes 
to the Horace Mann school, New 
York, next fall. Another teacher, 
Miss Angie F. Tarbell, has been 
called to the Perkins Institute for the 
Blind, Boston. 

HOLBROOK. William Middleton 
Marr, principal of the Sumner high 
school, was married June 24 to Miss 
Ida Vilett Stillman of Westerly, R. I. 

AVON. George W. Morris, for the 
last three years principal of the 
Mattapoisett high school has been 
elected principal of the Gifford high 
school at Avon. 

NORTHAMPTON. The school 
committee has elected F. K. Congdon 
of Addison, N. Y., superintendent of 
schools to succeed Schuyler F. Her- 
ron, who recently resigned to accept 
the position of superintendent of the 
English speaking schools in the city 
of Mexico. 

Mr Congdon is a graduate of Syra- 
cuse University, classical course 
with the degrees of A. B, and A. M. 
He was assistant in the Bradford, 
Pa. high school for two years, prin- 
cipal in the Wayland, N. Y., high 
school for three years, supervising 
principal for three years in the Can- 
istota, N. Y., schools, and sperin- 
tendent at Addison. N. Y., for three 
years. His term of service will begin 
August 1, ard the salary will bs 
$2,000 a year. 

WESTFIELD. At an adjourned 
town meeting held July 3, it was 
voted to build an eight-room addition 
to the present high school building, 
and $32,000 was appropriated for that 
purpose. 

HOLYOKE. Miss Maude M. Cun- 
ningham has resigned her position 
as teacher in the Holyoke high 
school to accept a position in her 
home town. 

WARE. Superintendent Howard 
Weiss has had his salary raised to 
$1,600 in substantial appreciation of 
his notable success. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE, By 1900 census, 
175,597; school attendance, 23,697; 
teachers, 738: school expenditures, 
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EIMER & AMEND 


205-21 Third Ave, NEW YORK 
Manf s. and Importers of 


CHEMICAL 


PHYSICAL 
BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c, 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES 


$99E,766; per pupil, $37.70; per inhab- 
itant, $5.2¢. 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD. The teachers of thig 
county have an Educational Re- 
search Club that is doing excep- 
tionally interesting work, and are 
publishing the results cf their re- 
searches. B. Norman Strong of the 
Arsenal school is president of the 
club. 


WATERBURY. The city training 
school has been closed, and the prin- 
cipal, Adelaide V. Finch, has the 
principalship of the Walsh school at 
$1,600. 

GRANBY. D. C. Greenaway, grad- 
uate of Amherst College, has been 
elected principal of the high school 
for the following year. 


NORWICH. At the graduating ex- 
ercises of the Town-street school, a 
memorial tablet was unveiled, in 
memory of Amos A. DeWitt. 

Principal William G. Tarbox read 
the resolutions passed by the Eastern 
Connecticut Teachers’ Association. 
Rey. William S. Palmer, D. D., made 
a short memorial address. Dr. J. J. 
Donahue, in behalf of the former pu- 
pils of Mr. DeWitt, presented the 
tablet to the school. Lewis A. Hyde, 
chairman of the board of education, 
in a very appropriate speech, ac- 
cepted the gift. 

The tablet is ef bronze, 
inches, mounted on solid oak, and 
bears this inscription: “Amos A, 
DeWitt, for thirty-three years prin- 
cipal of the Town-street school. His 
quiet life was passed in instilling into 
the minds of his pupils practical 
learning, good manners and morals, 
always endeavoring to make them 
realize the important part in life 
which they were soon to fill. He was 
a gifted scholar, large-hearted, and a 
true Christian gentleman. This tab- 
let is erected by his pupils, a loving 
tribute to his memory, June, 1905.” 

The tablet is placed on the wall of 
the vestibule near the main entrance. 

The former pupils have also pur- 
chased a granite headstone to be 
placed at Mr. DeWitt’s grave, in the 
Converse cemetery, Franklin. It 
bears the name, the date of his birth 
and death, and the words, “One of 
God’s Noblemen.” 

Miss Margaret O’Brien, who for 
several years has been the successful 
principal of the Falls school, has re- 
signed to enter upon another wa'k in 
rife. 

Rertram Dodd has been elected the 
new principal. He has been at the 
West Town-street school during tne 
past year. 


WALLINGFORD. Superintendent . 
O. W. Cartwright of this city was 
among the four candidates voted for 
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for superintendent of Portland, Me., 
recently. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW YORK. 


There are now about 4,900,000 pop- 
ulation, 500,000 pupils in the schools; 
14,000 teachers, and the schools cost 
$28,000,000. The school children are 
nearly as many as the population of 
Boston in 1900. 

SYRACUSE. The next meeting of 
the New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held in the Syracuse 
high school building, December 27- 
29, inclusive. This meeting is sure to 
be one of the largest and best pianned 
in the history of the association. 


NEW JERSEY. 


NEWARK. By 1900 census, 246,- 
070; school attendance, 32,484; 
teachers, 967; school expenditures, 
$1,293.077; per pupil, $40; per inhabi- 
tant, 35.64. 

JERSEY CITY. There are three 
cities in the United States between 
202,500 and 206,500, and Jersey City, 
206,433, is largest of these; 24,439 in 
school attendance; 649 teachers; and 
$842,064 for educational purposes; 
$35 for each child and $4 per inhabi- 
tant. 

HOBOKEN. Of the cities be- 
tween 50,000 and 100,000 this city 
pays the highest average salary to 
the principals of the elementary 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA. President George Harris of 
Amherst had the commencement ad- 
dress. Graduates, 540. 


PITTSBURG. The famous Car- 
negie Institute, which’ will be open in 
late September, has applications for 
admission from 7,200 youth from 
all parts of the world. It is unpre- 
cedented in the world’s history. 

By 1900 census, 321,61€; school at- 
tendance, 39,941; teachers, 1,161; 
school expenditure, $1,996,094. Whils 
she is lowest in population of the five 
cities between 300,000 and 400,000, 
she is third in school attendance, 
third in teachers, and second in 
school expenditures outranking 
Buffalo, San Francisco, and Cincin- 
nati. She pays $51 per pupil for 
schools, which places her fourth 
among the large cities of the country. 
By population it is $6.22, which is 
fourth among the twelve large cities. 

For seven years the classes of bot- 
any in the Pittsburg high school 
have observed Arbor day by plant- 
ing trees in Columbus grove in 
Schenley Park. This park contains 
over 400 acres. The classes in the 
Central high school plant sweet 
buckeyes, the classes of the normal 
department and the children in the 
training rooms plant elms, and the 
classes in the South high school 
Plant tulip trees. 

As this year is the semi-centennial 
of the organization of the Pittsburg 
high school, it was thought appropri- 
ate to combine with this exercise the 
planting of fifty oak trees for the 
fifty-classes from 1859 to 1908 inciu- 
sive, fifty oak trees for the teachers 
of the past, five oak trees for our for- 
ter principals, and eight oak trees 
for the high school boys who enlisted 
in the Civil war and are now dead. 

As the high school always observes 


Memorial day with appropriate exer- 
cises it was decided to combine the 
G. A. R. memorial service with the 
planting of the memorial trees. For 
this purpose all of the high school 
pupils assembled in Schenley park on 
May 29. The speakers for the occa- 
sion were: D. L. Gillespie, president 
of the Central board of education; 
Professor George M. Sleeth, ’75, aca- 
demical department, and professor of 
elocution for twenty-seven years: 
Dr. G. W. Allyn, formerly professor 
of biology; Hon. E. M. Bigelow, di- 
rector of public works, and founder 
of Columbus grove; Professor Sam- 
uel Andrews, superintendent of pub- 
lic schools; and George Burke, super- 
intendent of parks. 

All graduates of the Pittsburg high 
school, irrespective of department, 
all teachers, past and present, and all 
the friends of the public schools, were 
most cordially invited to be present. 
A letter of invitation was sent to a 
member of each of the fifty classes. 
Many of the early classes were rep- 
resented. 

Miss Blanche A. Jones, 88, aca- 
demical, an instructor in English in 
the normal department, wrote a poem 
for the occasion, entitled “Song to 
the Trees.” 

The planting of the trees followed 
the addresses. At each Memorial 
oak was a delegation of four of the 
present pupils of the high school, 
who assisted in the planting of the 
trees. The class oaks are named for 
the respective years. The section 
zontaining the fifty oaks for former 
instructors is indicated, “In Memory 
of Faithful Teachers.” Between 
these two sections is the soldiers’ 
circle of eight oak trees with the in- 
scription, “Pittsburg High school, in 
Memory of the Boys in Blue, 1861- 
18€5.” The five oaks planted in 
memory of the five principals are 
marked as follows: Jacob La Grange 
McKown, A. B., 1855-1856; Daniel H. 
A. McLean A. B., 1856-1859; Philotus 
Dean, A. M., 1859-1871; Benjamin 
Cutler Jillson, M. D., Ph. D., 1871- 
1880; Charles Bradley Wood, A. M., 
1880-1902, 

These exercises did much to con- 
nect the past with the present. The 
eraduates were made to feel that they 
were not forgotten although there 
haye been changes in the faculty. 
This was the first time since the high 
school was organized into the aca- 


demical, normal, and commercial de- 
partments, that all have united in one 
exercise. Many citizens said it was 
one of three of the greatest days in 
the history of the Pittsburg high 
schools, the other two being the or- 
ganization of the Central board, and 
the laying of the corner stone of the 
Central building. 


HARRISBURG. The schools 
closed a year of exceptional pros- 
perity. Superintendent F. B. Downes, 
who took up the work upon the sud- 
den death of Superintendent Foose, 
has had the heartiest support of 
teachers and the public, and is doing 
remarkably well. 


Special Rates 


To PORTLAND, OREGON, and RE- 
TURN, from Boston ranging from 
$75.50 to $79.50. Tickets good for 
ninety days permitting STOPOVERS 
west of St. Paul or Denver. $11.00 
extra will permit of a trip via LOS 
ANGELES or SAN FRANCISCO, one 
way. Tickets are first class and Stand- 
ard or Tourist Sleepers can be used. 
The trip can be made in four days each 
way. Ask your local ticket agent for 
tickets via CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 
& ST. PAUL RWY., or write to Gro. 
L. Wrnwtams, N. E. P. A., 368 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE NEW YORK 
BoaRD OF EDUCATION 
for a period of FIVE YEARS commencing 
January, 1905. 
Partial List of Books Adopted: 
Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor. . . $1.50 
20th Century Dictation Book & Legal Forms 15 
Practical Course in Touch Typewriting. . 15 
Send for copy of PITMAN’S JOURNAL 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Linion 


EN Ned & CO. EL 
SELLS 


& Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest school of Oratory, Literature and 
in America. Sunimer Session. 
year opens September 26th. Address 
untington Avenue, Boston, 


Eric Pape School of Art 


Oct 2, 1905, to June 2, 1906 
Head Instructor and Director - 


No examinations for admission to any of the classes. 
by drawing from the nude and costume models as is done in the Paris 
academies, upon which this school is modeled. Fine large studios. 


ERIC PAPE 
Students begin 


Drawing, Painting, Composition, Illustration, 
Decorative Design, 


and Pyrogravure 


De sign for Textiles. 


Drawing and Painting from ‘ life,” 
women. Portraiture, Still life, Flower-painting, Water-color, Pastel, 
Pyrogravure, Composition, Decorative Design and Painting, Prac tical 
Illustration, with costume models, Pen, Wash, 
Gouache, Poster and Bookecover Designing. 


MORNING, AFTERNOON AND EVENING CLASSES, SCHOLARSHIPS, MEDALS AND PRIZES 


For circulars address the Manager, 
corner Wrddedenicnbtee Avenue and Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


separate classes for men and 
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Holden Book Covers. 


The Text-books are Made to Last Nearly Twice as Long. 
Kept Clean, Neat and Healthful. 
Not Dilapidated, Worn Out and Filthy. 
Protected from the Daily Handling, Wear and Soiling. 
Treated with Greater Respect by the Pupils. 
Inventoried at a Greater Value. 
Less Liable to Spread Contagious Diseases. 


When an outfit of the Holden Self Binders and Transparent Paper is supplied each teacher’s 
desk, damages to the binding and leaves can be repaired as soon as they occur, saving from 
$5.00 to $10.00 a year in each schoolroom, at a cost of but 25 cents. 

The Holden System for Preserving Books 


Adopted by over 1650 School Boards. 


Samples on request. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. |§ SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


The session of the State Educa- 
tional Association held at White Sul- 
phur Springs June 28 and 29, is re- 
garded as one of the best in the his- 
tory of the organization. A leading 
feature was the presence of Dr. 
Nathan C. Schaeffer and a lecture by 
him on “The Teacher and his Work.”’ 

The program was centred cn the dis- 
cussion of rural school problems, and 
on questions relating to graded and 
high school work. 

State Superintendent Thomas C. 
Miller gave an address on “How can 
the teaching force of the country 
Schcols be improved?” Dr. Waitman 
Barhe of the State University, who is 
president of the West Virginia School] 
Improvement League gave an address 
on tke work of the league. Other 
topics discussed were “The Country 
School as a Social Centre,” and the 
“Library in the Rural School.” 

Superintendent H. B. Work of 
Wheeling read a paper on “The 
Equipment and Organization of a 
High School,” Superintendent George 
W. Lrindle of Martinsburg gave an 
address on “The Relation of a Prin- 
cipal to his Teachers,” and Superin- 
tendent C. W. Fretz of New Cumber- 
land spoke of ““How Contagious Dis- 
eases can be Managed with Least In- 
jury to the Schools.” 

President D. B. Purinton of the 
State University gave an address on 
“The Service of the University to the 
State.” 

A committee was appointed to in- 
vestigate the condition of the country 
schools and report at the next annual 
meeting of the association on the 
most practicable means of improving 
their work. ‘This committee consists 
of State Superintendent Thomas C. 
Miller, Superintendent H. B. Work ef 
Wheeling, Dr. Waitman Barbe of 
Morgantown, Principal L. J. Corbly 
of the Normal school at Huntington, 
and County Superintendent L. W. 
Burns of Greenbrier county. 

W. R. Gorby, for several years 
principal of the Spencer schools, has 
been elected superintendent of the 
Grafton public schools. 

J. W. Swartz, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools at Greenville, O., 
has been chcesen superintendent of 
the Parkersburg schools, in place of 
U. S. Fleming, who was com- 
pelled to resign on account of ill 
health. 


W. M. Foulk, formerly principal of 
the Piedmont schools, has been 
elected superintendent of the Hunt- 
ington schools, to succeed C. H. Cole, 
who resigned to devote his entire 
time to extensive business interests. 

President D. B. Purinton of the 
State University sailed for Europe 
July 1, where he will spend some 
time in travel and recreation. 

An important conference was 
held at the University Summer school 
at Morgantown July 14 and 15, at 
which leading school men of the 
state discussed the high school 
problem. The present condition of 
the high schools was considered, 
and means by which their efficiency 
may be increased. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 

CLEVELAND. Census of 1900, 
population, 381,768; school attend- 
ance, 51,038; teachers, 1,565; school 
expenditure, $2,623,805. Her expen- 
diture is $1,000,000 more than St. 
Louis and her population 94,000 less. 
It is just twice as great as Baltimore 
and her population 27,000 less, but it 
is $2,000,000 less than Boston, and 
her population is but 79,000 less. 
Her expenses are $53 per pupil. 
Third among the cities. Per inhahbi- 
tant it is 6.89, which is third also. 

CINCINNATI. By 1900 census, 
population, 325,902; school attend- 
ance, 35,597; teachers, 977; schcol ex- 
penditure, $1,099.766. Of the five 
cities between 300,000 and 400,009, 
she is fourth in population, fifth in 
attendance, fifth in number of teach- 
ers, fifth in expenditure for schools. 
Expenditure per pupil is $31, which is 
$5 less than the next lowest in this 
class, but is above Baltimore and St. 
Louis. By population it is $3.36. 


MISSOURI. 


KANSAS CITY. Population (1909), 
163,752; school attendance, 22,265; 


teachers, 722; school expenditures, 
$672,459: per pupil, $36; per inhabi- 
tant, $4.10. 

SPRINGFIELD. .President Homer 
T. Fuller retires from the presidency, 
and on commencement day was hon- 
ored with the degree of LL. D. and a 
solid silver pitcher from the faculty. 
Dr. Fuller will not enter upon active 
work during the next year, having 
had forty years of active service in 
educaticnal administration. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. 275,000 pupils in the 
schools of the United States, 11,000 
of these in the high schools; 1,300 - 
school students graduate. 

CHAMPAIGN, .There was an im- 
portant conference on rural schools 
in this city on June 29. President 
Lord of the normal school at Charles- 
ton was one of the chief speakers. 

WESTERN ILLINOIS NORMAL 
SCHCOL. President Heminger has. 
resigned. 


FOR TEACHERS AND OTHERS 


Acquaintance with 
location, equipment, 
library, fishing and 
berrying, evening 
talks, membership, 
quarters, expense, 
travelling and direc- 
tor of the Summer 
School of Philoso- 
phy,Oakland, Maine, 
Ju 5— August 5. 
See Journal of Edu- 
cation and Educa- 
tional Review, since 
February; especially 
the former of June 15, and the latter of Septem- 
ber, 1904. 78 miles from Portland. 

Birch Bark Circular 


The Cambridge School 
of Nursing. 


Offers to young women desiring to undertake 
the profession of nursing a four years’ course, 
consisting of one year of thorough prepara- 
tory instruction, and three years of training 
in the practice of nursing. Information in 
regard to the school may be obtained from the 
principal, Miss BRIGGS, The Cambridge Hos- 
pital, Cambridge, Mass. 


EMERSON 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedag in America. It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own 


owers in. 


expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean: 


mer sessions. Catalogue and full information. 
0 ege 0 a ory on application to 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
EOW BOSTON, MASS 
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[Continued from page 126.) 


territory, and it gives them an added 
advantage in the peace negotiations. 
There are sentimental reasons also 
for Japanese satisfaction in the ac- 
quisition of this island. Geographi- 
cally, it is part of the Japanese group 
of islands. Moreover, up to thirty 
years ago the southern part of it was 
actually Japanese territory. At that 
time, it was acquired by Russia in ex- 
change for some of the southern 
Kurile islands, but the transaction 
was not cne to which Japan was a 
willing party. It was forced upon 
her, very much as the cession of the 
Liao-tung peninsula was twenty 
years later: and she has always 
meant to have it back when she was 
strong enough. 


It is not surprising that China 
should have expressed a desire to be 
represented in the peace negotiations 
between Japan and Russia, since it 
is Chinese territory which has fur- 
nished both the provocation and the 
battleground of the war, and it is 
the disposition of Chinese territory 
which will be the chief task of the 
envoys. But China must be con- 
tent with the passive part in the ne- 
gotiations which she has had in the 
war itself. Russia, it is understood, 
was favorab‘e to her request, if, in- 
deed. she did not actually inspire it; 
but Japan would not listen to it, be- 
ing shrewdly and probably justly 
suspicious that Russia would juggle 
with the Chinese claims, to the con- 
fusion of the main issues. It has 
been semi-ofticially intimated, by the 
way, that the Russian plenipoten- 
tiaries are not empowered to con- 
sider any question of an indemnity; 
but if there really is such a limita- 
tion upon their powers the confer- 
ence will be a brief and futile one, 
for Japan is in no mood for trifling. 


* * * 


Mr. Root’s acceptance of the oflice 
of secretary of state involves a heavy 
pecuniary sacrifice. Mr. Root is the 
acknowledged head of the New York 
bar, and his law practice is, perhaps, 
the richest in the world, being worth 
probably, between $200,056 and $300,- 
000 a year. The public office which 
he. assumes, carries a salary of only 
$8,000, or less than one-twelfth of 
that which the president of the 
Equitable drew while he was manip- 
ulating the funds of that corporation 
in the reckless fashion recently dis- 
closed. It may be said that Mr. 
Root has ample means and can 
afford to forego the income from the 
practice of his profession, but all the 
same, few men now-a-days, would 
make so large a private sacrifice for 
the public good. His course stands 
out in shining contrast with-that of 
Mr. Wallace, the engineer to whom 
was committed the construction of 
the Panama canal, who did not hesi- 
tate to akandon the trust almost as 
soon as he had assumed it, to the 
great embarrassment of the govern- 
ment, and, “for mere lucre” as Sec- 
retary Taft sharply told him, flung 
away the opportunity to dc a great 
public service and make himself a 
lasting name. 


* 


Advocates of the system of muni- 
cipal ownership and operation of pub- 
lic utilities have reason to feel dis- 


couraged over the situation in Chi- 
cago. Only jJast April Mayor Dunne 
was elected upon a platform promis- 
ing immediate municipal ownership 
and operation of the street railways 
of that city. At that time he pro- 
claimed that the city had “started 
upon her missicn of dislodging pri- 
vate capital from the control of our 
street-car system.” But the matter 
was nct as simple as it seemed; and 
the mayor has now formulated and 
presented to the city councils a plan 
for organizing a new corporation to 
own and operate street railways un- 
der the old system of franchises, 
The corporation, to be sure, is to be 
a “friendly” one, controlled by trus- 
tees, who are in pronounced sym- 
pathy with the idea of municipal 
ownership and control, and the 
profits above six per cent. are to go 
into a municipal fund to be used for 
purchasing the lines. But it is pri- 
vate capital which is appealed to, 
and both the ownership and manage- 
ment are to be in private hands. 
This is very far from realizing the 
ideal of municipal ownership and 
operation. 
* 


The agreement between France and 
Germany on the subject of the Mor- 
occan conference has been made pub- 
lic, and it is in a form upon which 
both governments felicitate them- 
selves. France gives her assent to 
the conference upon these funda- 
mental principles. The sovereignty 
and independence of the Sultan, the 
integrity of his kingdom, the usual 
economic freedom, the necessity for 
police and financial reforms and 
their introduction for a short period 
on the basis of an international 
agreement, and the acknowledgment 
of the fact that France has special 
interest in having order rule in Mor- 
oeco, because of the long frontier be- 
tween Moroceo and Algeria. Ger- 
many accepts these principles, and 
in no way raises any questions re- 
garding the Anglo-French or the 
Franco-Spanish agreement. The ar- 
rangements for the conference, in 
which the Sultan figures in the chief 
place, although he is actually only a 
dummy, are already under way. 
Thus blows over a war-cloud, which 
has been for weeks a disturbing fea- 
ture of the Enropean horizon. 


How to Get to Vermont. 


The direct route from Boston to the 
Green Mountains of Vermont, Lake 
Champlain, the Adirondacks, Thou- 
sand Islands, and other Canada re- 
sorts is via the Central Vermont 
“Green Mountains route.” A great 
variety of tours over this route has 
been arranged for this season, and 
tourists who wish to be intelligently 
informed concerning the various re- 
sorts and points of interest in this 
section should send six cents in 
stamps to T. H. Hanley, Central Ver- 
mont railway, 
street, who will forward by return 
mail “Summer Homes,” a _ hand- 
somely illustrated book of nearly 150 
pages. 


Johnny—‘Say, Pop, am I gettin’ 
old?” 

Father—“Not particularly. Why do 
you ask?” 

Johnny—“Why, ma paid my fare 
on the street car today without 
kickin’.”—Chicago Daily News. 


a 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


yp order to make this section of the JouRNAL 

OF EDUCATION as complete as possible the 
editor asks for the co-operation of college au- 
thorities. | Properly authenticated news will 
be printed each week of c es in college 
faculties, changes in instructorships, and im- 
portant college news. 


The Providence Conference Semi- 
nary has received $10,000 frem Mrs. 
Gustavus F. Swift of Chicago, This 
is a great hoon to this time-honored 
seminary. It will probably be used 
for a much-needed gymnasium. 

Princeton University 
$400,000 this commencement season. 
The most important honorary degree 
was that of LL. D., to Mayor George 
b. McClellan of New York, 


The Iowa State University gradu- 
ated 301 this year. 


De Pauw University, Greencastle, 
Ind., graduated sixty-one, and the 
orator was Dr. Richard G. Moulton 
of Chicago University. 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
graduated twenty-five. The com- 
mencement address was by Dr. G. B. 
Stewart of Auburn, N. Y, 


Wabash College, Illinois, graduated 
twenty-two, and the oration was by 
Dr. John McCoulter of Chicago Uni- 
versity. 

Northwestern University has re- 
cently raised a million dollars for en- 
dowment, Six hundred and forty- 
six students graduated this year. 
This is the leading denominational 


university of any sect in the United 
States. 


What other state normal institu- 


tion has 363 graduates this year? 
The Michigan State Normal College 
gave diplomas to that number. 


THREE WEEKS IN NOVA SCOTIA 


A SELECT, personally-conducted 

tour in August. Number limited 
to ensure comfort and pleasant social 
conditions. An ideal vacation, minis- 
tering to body, mind, and spirit. Cool 
climate, romantic and historic sur- 
roundings. 12th season. Prospectus 
on application. 


F. H. PALMER, 
Editor “‘ Education,” 


Fifty Bromfield Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A. 


Boston & Maine Railroad 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sieeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


FISHER AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
Railway Exchange, 


James F, McCullough Teachers’ Agency, “Ciicaco. 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


NO w is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 
ship good until the close of season of 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day. 


DUCATORS’ 


101 Tremont St., 


XCHANGE 
Y. A, Bid 
Portland, Me. 


HONEST EFFECTIVE 


Boston, Mass. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Prop., 
Eow 8 Beacon St., Boston. 


Over 5,200 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY strece, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™MTEACHERS' EXCHANGE: 120 soyiston 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


Eeachers’ 50 Bromfield St, BOSTON 
EASTERN FOSTER, Mgr. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


a: 1890 
Has good positions for good teachers with geod records. 
HARLAN P. FRENCHGH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE SCIENCE 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators. | 


000000008 | 
Winshi We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 3 
e D z every part of the country. z 
Teachers 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. $ 
Agency 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
A History of Diplomacy.....-..+-++-+++++++ --- Hill Longmans, Green & Co., N.Y. $5.00 
John Knox and the Reformation ..,. .....--- Lang etal 3.50 
Handbook of Homeric Study .......--+++.-++++ Browne “ “ “ “ 2.00 
A History of South America........-++-+.++0++ Akers E. P. Dutton & Co., “ 6.00 
Rifle and Romance in the Indian Jungle. boacee Glasfurd John Lane Co., “ 5.00 
Russia As It Really Is .....-..-..eeeeeeeeee eens Joubert J.B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 
Bushido, The Soul ‘of JAPAN... Nitobe G. _P. Putnam’ 8 Sons, N.Y. 1.25 | 
A History of English Furniture .......... «+++ Macquid “ 2.50 | 
Metapsychical Phenomena. Maxwell 3.50 | 
ce Wallace Henry Holt & 5.00 | 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales Brooks The Macmillan Co., “ 
Examples in Algebra........... Clay “ 
Longfellow’s Hiawatha Fleming ‘ “ “ “ 
Special Method in MeMurry ‘ “ “ "70 | 
The Judgment of Paris ..............6-eeeeeeee Fandel R. G. Badger, Boston. 
Stray Leaves from a Soul’s 
Pictures in ‘Macquoia Chas. Scribner’s 1,50 | 
Clarke T. Y. Crowell’ 


| 
Walt Whitman. Small, Maynard & Co., Cambridge. .75 | 


| Howes—“All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy.” 

Barnes—“Very few Jacks become 
dull boys if left to themselves.” 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 


Write for Catalogues. 
BRIDGEWATER, UNIVERSICY g 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
88. For both sexes. For catalogues 
A. G. BOYDEN, A. M. 


Price-List, 


PUBLISHING 


address the Principal, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircHBuRG, Mass. 
h sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THompson, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MAS8s. 
women only. Especial attention is 


27-29 West 23d St 


120 Boylston St., Room 411, 
STON, MASS.’ 


Sued ‘to the new course of Household Arts. 
For address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


N. B. Dept. 


THE MAGAZINES. 

—By many readers of the July 
Critic Mr. Sanborn’s contribution on 
“Channing's Table Talk” will be con- 
sidered the most interesting article in 
that number, It is full of anecdote, 
and shows that Mr. Sanborn must 
have kept a copious note-book of the 
talk of his interesting neighbors at 
Concord. 


—“The Rupture Between Sweden 
and Norway” is the title of Julius 
Moritzen’s contribution to the July- 
September Forum. This timely sub- 
ject is here evidently discussed by 
one familiar with the character of 
the Scandinavian people and the 
ideals toward which they are striv- 
ing. 


List of Those Chosen for Depart- 
ments by the National Educa- 
tional Association. 


The officers elected by the several 
divisions of the National Educational 
Association for the ensuing year were 
as follows:— 


Manual training—President, Frank 
M. Leavitt of Boston, Mass.; vice- 
president, Charles R. Bates of Port 
Deposit, Md.; secretary, Oscar Me- 
Murray, Chicago. 

Business section—President, Dr. H. 
M. Rowe, Baltimore; vice-president, 
James T. Young, Philadelphia; sec- 
ond vice-president, W. H. Wagner, 
Ios Angeles, Cal.; secretary, H. G. 
Healey, New York city. 

Department of science instruction 
—President, H. A. Sonten, Omaha; 
vice-president, Irving O. Palmer, 
Newtonville, Mass. ; ; secretary, E. R. 
Whitney, Binghampton, N. Y. 

Litrary department—President, J. 
N. Wilkinson, Emporia, Kan.; vice- 
president, Edward White Faillard, 
New York; secretary, Miss Grace 
Salisbury, White Water, Wis. 

Physical education department-— 
President, Dr. E. Herman Arnold, 
New Haven, Conn.; vice-president, 
Dr. Rebecca ‘Stoneroad, Washington, 


D. C.; secretary, Miss May Long, 
Mason City, Ia. 
Kindergarten department—Presi- 


dent, Mary C. May, Salt Lake City; 
vice-president, Elmer 5. Brown, 
Berkeley, Cal.; secretary, May Mur- 
ray, Springfield, Mass. 

Department of secondary education 
|—President, E. W. Lyttle, Albany, 
|N. Y.; first vice- president, Wilson 
| Farrand, Newark, N. J.; second vice- 
president, Edward Twitmey er, Beld- 
ingham, Wash.; secretary, Philo M. 
Buck, St. Louis. 

Department of elementary educa- 
tion—Fresident, Mrs. Alice W. 
Cooley. 


N. E. A. New Officers. 


Nathan Schaeffer, state superin- 
tendent of schools of Pennsylvania, 
has been elected president of the Na- 


tional Educational Association. 

Other officers elected are: First 
vice-president, William Maxwell, 
New York city; seccnd vice-presi- 
dent, Miss N. Cropsey of Indiana; 
third vice-president, J. H. Hinemon, 
Arkansas; secretary, Irwin Shepard 
of Winona, Minn.; treasurer, J. A. 
Wilkinson of Kansas. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


TREMONT. 


The first performance on any stage of a new 
comic opera, ‘‘The Geezer ob Geck,”’ is an- 
nounced fur the Tremont theatre next Mon- 
day night. The new piece is described asa 
real comic opera witha genuine plot, and the 
claim is made that not once is the plot side- 
tracked to permit of a vaudeville interrup- 
tion. This should prove an agreeable novelty. 
The book of the new opera is by Robert J. 
Adams, a Chicago newspaper man, while the 
music is by Paul Schindler, of Boston. Dave 
Lewis, who has won so many friends by his 
clever work in ‘*Kafoozelum,”’ has been espe- 
cially engaged to create the ‘title role of the 
Geezer. Miss Amelia Stone will be the prima 
donna, Miss May Taylor will have the sou- 
brette role, and others in the ¢ ompany will be 
John Park, John Keefe, Louis Kalzo, J.C. 

Marlowe, Toby Lyons, Miss Ne na Blake, Miss 
Lois Ewell, Miss E dna Dorm: ind, Miss Maym 
Kelso, anda full chorus of sixty-five. 


KEITH’S. 


Conspicuous on the program at Keith’s next 
week will be Maud Harrison, who is to make 
her debut in vaudeville in this ¢ ity in the one- 
act comedy sketch, ‘The Lady Across the 
Hall. Miss Harrison will be supported by a 
competent company and the engagement is 
limited toa single week; Paul Valadon, the 
great magician and illusionist,and the Wil- 
Tams and Walker Glee Club, composed of fit- 
teen colored vocalists. The surrounding show 
contains a wealth of amusing and interesting 
entertainment including the Four Living- 
stons, Barry and Halvers, Elmer Tenley, 
Grace Leonard, Hedrix and Prescott, Carolyn 
Young, Arminta and Burke, and Morton and 
Diamond, 


> 


Japan’s Good Work. 


Attention should be drawn to the 
good work the Japanese are doing in 
educating the ignorant among the 
Russian prisoners. The following 
letter addressed to one of the pris- 
oners by his family in Russia, in 
which the writer after acknowledging 
with unbounded delight the first 
epistle ever penned by the prisoner, 
goes on to remark:— 

“For more than thirty years you 
lived in your own home utterly ig- 
norant of reading or writing, and 
now by the kind aid of the Japanese 
yeu are enabled, with difficulty, but 
still legibly, to indite your firsi letter 
to your family. 1 cannot express the 
pleasure and astonishment caused by 
this incident. You are a fortunate 
man and we pray for your safe re- 
turn. tt is diffiewlt to credit such 
benevclence on the part of your cap- 
tors, and they deserve unbounded 
gratitude.” 

Educational work like this by 
Japan will tell for good long after 
the present war is over. 

Walter J. Ballard. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 


teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
RECOMMENDED BY too many Fs astm wrote President Wilkinson of the Kansas 
State normal, June 26, 1905, upon a recommendation we had sent 
him. The candidate was a good teacher, but the fact that he enrolled in several agencies was 
against him; he seemed too anxious. He may not have been at fault; many of the newer 
agencies write to men not on their list and ask permission to recommend. them: This note of 
President Wilkinson shows how unwise it is to permit it. A man who is recommended by a 
notification agency, especially when, as T00 A agency has not been asked to recom - 
is usually the case, the notification NY mend, is not only not helped but often, 
as in this case, absolutely shut out of a place. If a man is known by the ey he keeps, 
much more is he to be knowa by-the agency he is registered in. Leta board learn that a candidate 
has joined an agency that’sends notifications broadcast, that pays school-officers who help it 
place teachers, or that has made itself obnoxious in any of a dozen ways, and he is shut out of 
consideration. Every teacher should keep registered in one good agency, but let him kee 
clear of agencies that free, and avoid the of to AGENCIES 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, Cc. w. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BREWE 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


and Families 
REIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses, fon every department of instruction ; recommends good schools to’ parents. Call on or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to oy, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT anager. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 


American TEACHERS’ AGENCY to Colleges, 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 


Twentieth Yar THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Largest Western Agency. National in its scope. Register now for September positions. 
Year Book containing valuable information free. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 


High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsyl- 
vania and other States, Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying 
$60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. 
For further information, address 

NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), : 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


offer be'ter opportu- 

HE SOl | H A S nities for aspiring 
teachers than an 
other section. Foreleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 

has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 


before. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies <*«* 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 4 Seventh St. 
Washington. D.¢. , 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,533 Coo ogee Ridg. San Francisco, Cal. ,518 Parrot Bldg 
Chicago 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash. ., 313 Rookery Ek. Los Angeles, Cal., 835 Stimron Bk. 


3 E. 14th St., N. Y. | JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


To EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 
confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Drs Moss, Towa. 


MANHATTAN Bupo. 


THE BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


(THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION) 


494 ASHLAND AVENUE : 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


| 
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JUKES—-EDWARDS 


A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY - 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 
A book that should be read by every teacher, 
preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that in- 
fluenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature— an act to 
prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility. 


(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). 


Cloth, 50 cents~-- Paper, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


CHILD STUDY OF THE 
CLASSICS 


Tales from Mythology 


Flower Tales — Star Tales — Sea Tales 
By Grace ADELE 


It has been feared in an extremely practical age that 
the practical side of the child’s nature would be cultivated 
at the expense of the imaginative. In this book the aim is 
to awaken the imaginative faculty by introducing to the 
child mind, in their simplest and most natural light, the 
familiar characters of ancient mythology. The story of 
the trembling Naiad, the dancing Pan, and the piping 
Satyr are told in an interesting way so as to awaken the 
inner sight, to bring the child closer to Nature. 

Illustrated 


Boards Price, 40 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29=-A Beacon Street, > BOSTON 


Boston cé& Maine RR. 


SUMMER PUBLICATIONS 


DESCRIPTIVE OF 


New England Scenery and Summer Resorts 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED, AND CONTAINING VALUABLE MAPS 


All along Shore. Among the Mountains. 
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